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2 The Undiscovered Country, Etc. 


THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 
(To an Air by Henry Lawes, published 
1652.) 


The flowers that in thy garden rise 
Fade and are gone when Summer flies, 
And as their sweets by time decay 

So shall thy hopes be cast away. 


The Sun that gilds the creeping moss 
Stayeth not Earth’s eternal loss: 

He is the lord of all that live, 

Yet there is life he cannot give. 


The stir of Morning’s eager breath— 
Beautiful Eve’s impassioned death— 
Thou lovest these,—thou lovest well, 
Yet of the Night thou canst not tell. 


In every land thy feet may tread 
Time like a veil is round thy head: 
Only the land thou seek’st with me 
Never hath been nor yet shall be. 


It is not fair, it is not near, 

Name it hath none that Earth can hear. 

But there thy Soul shall build again 

Memories long destroyed of men, 

And Joy thereby shall like a river 

Wander from deep to deep for ever. 
Henry Newbdolt. 


The Spectator. 


AT THE GRAVE OF KEATS. 


I. 
Where silver swathes of newly fallen 
hay 
Fling up their incense to the Roman 
sun; 


Where violets spread their dusky 
leaves and run 

In a dim ripple, and a glittering bay 

Lifts overhead his living wreath; where 


day 

Burns fierce upon his endless night and 
none 

Can whisper to him of the thing he 
won, 


Love-starved young Keats hath cast 
his gift of clay. 

And still the little marble makes a 
moan ; 

Under the scented shade; one nightin- 


gale 
With many a meek and mourning mon- 


otone 











Throbs of his sorrow; sings how oft 


men fail 

And leave their dearest !ight-bringers 
alone 

To shine unseen and all unfriended 
pale. 

IL. 

Oh, leave the lyre upon his humble 
stone, 

The rest erase; if Keats were come 
again 

The quickest, he, to biot this cry of 
pain, 

The first to take a sorrowing world’s 
atone. 

’Tis not the high magistral way to 
moan 


When a mean present leaps and 
Sweeps amain 

Athwart the prophets’ visions; not one 
groan 

Escapes their souls and lingers not one 
stain, 

They answer to their ideals; their good 

Outshines all flare and glare of futile 
marts. 

They stand beside their altars while 
the flood , 

Ephemeral rolls on and roars and 
parts. 

It shall not chill a poet’s golden blood; 

It cannot drown the masters’ mighty 
hearts. 

Eden Phillpots. 


Westminster Gazette. 





DESOLATION. 


There was a King of Liang.—a king of 
wondrous might,— 

Who kept an open palace, where music 
charmed the night— 


Since he was Lord of Liang a thousand 
years have flown, 

And of the towers he builded yon ruin 
stands alone. 


There reigns a heavy silence; gaunt 
weeds through windows pry, 
And down the streets of Liang old ech- 
oes, wailing, die. 
From the Chinese of Kao-Shih by L. 
Cranmer-Byng. 
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DARWINISM AND POLITICS. 


English party politics, never static, 
always in a condition of flux and tran- 
sition, seem likely to be affected by 
some further dynamic influences dur- 
ing the period that lies immediately be- 
fore us. Many of the old issues are 
dead, many newer and wider questions 
are coming into the field of contro- 
versy. In both or in all the political 
parties the keener intellects are dis- 
posed to examine fundamentals, to take 
the conventions to pieces, to discard 
traditional beliefs or reconstruct them 
on a systematic basis. We are inclined 
to be less contemptuous than has been 
our wont of the philosophy of politics; 
nor do we now so often boast that we 
are an illogical people, and that we 
can always be trusted to muddle 
through somehow. Our party leaders, 
during the most.fertile era of scientific 
progress the world has known, were 
scarcely conscious of the tremendous 
significance of the revolution in phys- 
ies, biology, and chemistry. Their .cul- 
ture had been in the main literary; 
when they relaxed from practical af- 
fairs they read the poets and the clas- 
sics. Mr. Gladstone, taken to visit 
Darwin in 1877, had nothing to ask 
concerning the studies which, as Lord 
Morley says, were “shaking the world”; 
he could only talk Bulgarian massacre! 
The Origin of Species was too unim- 
portant to divert his attention. But our 
present political generation has been 
born into the scientific era. We are 
beginning to understand, dimly as yet 
and too slowly, that the art of govern- 
ment, the science of man in society, 
cannot fail to be interpenetrated, with 
every other art and science and every 
region of thought, by the conceptions 
which the physicists and the biologists 
have worked out since the middle of 
the last century. 

In an able article in the last number 


of this Review,* Mr. E. B. Iwan-Miil- 
ler attempts to apply some of the re- 
sults of Darwin's teaching to certain 
problems of modern politics and soci- 
ology. One may admire the practised 
skill and ingenuity with which the ar- 
gument is developed while completely _ 
dissenting from the writer's conclu- 
sions. If those conclusions are valid 
they would be highly disastrous to so- 
ciety at large, to the particular society 
with which Mr. Miiller deals, and to 
the political connection in which he 
is interested. Civilization, the English 
people, the Conservative party, would 
alike be in a profoundly unfortunate 
position if there were no escape from 
the rigidity of his reasoning. If he is 
right, not only is nature “one with ra- 
pine, a harm no preacher can heal,” 
but every human community is in the 
same position; nor indeed ought it to 
be healed, if progress depends upon a 
state of permanent and unsparing war- 
fare in which it is the destiny of the 
majority of the combatants to be in a 
condition of penury, suffering, priva- 
tion, and ill-requited toil, from which 
it is vain and even mischievous to en- 
deavor to release them. That is what 
we are to believe, unless we blind our- 
selves to the light radiated by the doc- 
trine of evolution, which is to commit 
the scientific sin against the Holy 
Ghost! But we may be permitted to 
question Mr. Miiller’s application of the 
principle without being guilty of this 
offence. 

“We are,” says Mr. Miiller, “tall Dar- 
winians to-day.” We are—in a sense: 
which for many of us is not quite the 
same as that in which he understands 
the term. There is, if I may say so 
with all respect, a certain venerable 
flavor of antiquity about his own Dar- 


'“The Cult of the Unfit,” Tae Livine Ace, 
September 4. 
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winism. The magnificent theory, mag- 
nificent and imposing even in its de- 
fects, seems to have made upon him 
the sort of impression it produced upon 
many minds when it had the emphasis 
of novelty. His attitude takes us back 
to the ’sixties and the ‘seventies of the 
last century, when the strongest intel- 
lects were reeling under the impact of 
the shattering blow which those two 
terrible phrases, the Struggle for Life 
and the Survival of the Fittest, had 
dealt at all established conceptions in 
ethics, metaphysics, sociology; when 
purpose, design, will, and morals 
seemed to have been eliminated from 
a cosmos that could be explained by 
physics and chemistry and molecular 
movement alone. The explanation was 
accepted by some of the earlier evolu- 
tionists, disciples rather of Spencer 
than of the greater and more modest 
investigator, who suspected, if he did 
not fully grasp, the limitations of the 
impressive system he had built up. 

In their enthusiasm these disciples 
insisted on accounting for all phenom- 
ena in the organic world, and particu- 
larly in the human as well as the ani- 
mal community, by the Darwinian 
“laws.” They did not know, what sub- 
sequent research has shown, that their 
grand and wide-reaching generaliza- 
tions were yet inadequate to compre- 
hend all the facts, that they explained 
something but not everything, that 
they could be regarded only as con- 
tributory causes of the process of or- 
ganic evolution. Adopted without qual- 
ification they drove some to despair, 
some to a hard materialism in which 
the world was figured as a_ colossal 
apparatus of purposeless generation 
and soulless slaughter, some to a wor- 
ship of sheer force and efficient ego- 
tism. Poets mused mournfully over 
the eclipse of Faith—Faith that had 
become 
“The guess of a worm in the dust and 

the shadow of its desire, 


Darwinism and Politics. 






Of a worm as it writhes in the world 
of the weak trodden down by the 
strong, 

Of a dying worm in a world, all mas- 
sacre, murder and wrong.” 


Others, like Nietzsche, turned with 
ravening fangs and open jaws upon 
that same sickly world, bent upon tear- 
ing asunder or trampling in the mire 
the weaklings and the servile, so that 
in the end armed Strength and shining 
Selfish Beauty might alone prevail. 
Nietzsche, like Mr. Iwan-Miiller, can 


see no excuse for the “Cult of the Un-, 


fit,” no place for mercy, generosity, 
kindliness, for any qualities that can 
mitigate the ruthlessness of that sav- 
age struggle in which all nature and 
all human nature are ceaselessly im- 
mersed. 

But that is not Darwinism as under- 
stood by Darwin himself. It is cer- 
tainly not Darwinism as conceived by 
the later students of the evolutionary 
process. If there were any warrant 
for the perversion of the biological 
formula applied to the condition of men 
in society when the Lamarckian ideas 
were first popularized, there is none at 
all for this use of it since the further 
researches and speculations of Weis- 
mann, Roleston, Frazer, Loeb, Lloyd 
Morgan, H6ffding, Thomson, and oth- 
ers. Huxley may have been justified 
in regarding nature as an arena in 
which living beings are set to fight to 
the death with net and sword. But 
we are not bound to consider mankind 
as the helpless victims of the same 
sanguinary dispensation. 

The sombre conclusion is reached by 
taking the Darwinian “laws,” which 
are supposed to govern the develop- 
ment of organisms in a state of nature, 
and applying them to the condition of 
self-conscious beings in human society. 
The organic world, says Mr. Iwan- 
Miiller, lies under the dominion of the 
two principles of heredity and adapta- 
tion. From these follow the phenom- 
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ena known as the struggle for life or 
the survival of the fittest; and “under 
purely natural conditions, that is, con- 
ditions not artificially modified by man, 
the consequence or penalty of failure is 
extinction either of the species or of 
the individual.” We may let this pass, 
though I think modern evolutionists 
will not admit that natural seiection 
and the struggle for existence are the 
sole operative causes for the develop- 
ment of the higher and more complex 
organisms from the lower and simpler. 
Life, under “natural” conditions, is a 
struggle, but it is not merely a strug- 
gle; Nature does not work only by ex- 
citing the combativeness and appe- 
tency of individuals; she is not wholiy 
contemptuous of mutual aid, associa- 
tive action, the subordination of the 
individual self-gratification to the com- 
mon needs. “Whence,” asks a contem- 
porary inquirer, “comes the idea that 
all measures inspired by the sentiment 
of solidarity are contrary to Nature's 
trend? Observe her carefully, and she 
will not give lessons only in individual- 
ism. Side by side with the struggle for 
existence do we not find in operation 
what Lanessan calls ‘association for 
existence. Long ago, Espinas had 
drawn attention to ‘societies of ani- 
mals’ temporary or permanent, and to 
the kind of morality that rose in them. 
Since then, naturalists have often in- 
sisted upon the importance of various 
forms of symbiosis; Kropotkin in Mu- 
tual Aid has chosen to enumerate many 
examples of altruism furnished by ani- 
mals to mankind; Geddes and Thomson 
went so far as to maintain that ‘each 
of the greater steps of progress is, in 
fact, associated with an _ increased 
measure of subordination of individual 
competition to reproductive or social 
ends, and of interspecific competition 
to co-operative association.” Experi- 
ence shows, according to Geddes, that 
the types which are fittest to surmount 
great obstacles are not so much those 


who engage in the fiercest competitive 
struggle for existence, as those who 
contrive to temper it... . And Dar- 
win himself would doubtless have sub- 
scribed to these rectifications. He 
never insisted, like his rival, Wallace, 
upon the necessity for the solitary 
struggle of creatures in a state of na- 
ture each for himself and against all. 
On the contrary, in The Descent of Man, 
he pointed out the serviceableness of 
the social instincts, and corroborated 
Bagehot’s statements when the latter, 
applying laws of physics to politics, 
showed the great advantage societies 
derived from intercourse and commun- 
ion. Again, the theory of sexual evo- 
lution, which makes the evolution of 
types depend increasingly upon prefer- 
ences, judgments, mental factors, 
surely offers something to qualify what 
seems hard and brutal in the theory 
of natural selection. But, as often hap- 
pens with disciples, the Darwinians 
have out-Darwined Darwin. The ex- 
travagances of social Darwinism pro- 
voked a useful reaction; and thus peo- 
ple were led to seek, even in the ani- 
mal kingdom, for facts of solidarity 
which would serve to justify humane 
effort.” * 

The neo-Darwinians, those who are 
acquainted with the later conceptions 
of force and matter, as well as with 
the results of recent biological re- 
search, would certainly not deny that 
conflict and competition are vital in- 
fluences in organic evolution. But they 
would not, I think, admit that they are 
the only influences. Though they are 
part of Nature’s inexorable discipline, 
they are not the sole and dominating 
principles of the social organism. The 
application of them in this exaggerated 
form is partly due to a misuse of meta- 
phor. Nature, it is said, decrees an 
eternal struggle, and we cannot refuse 
obedience to her immutable laws. For 


2C. Bougle, Deputy Professor at the Sor- 
bonne, in “Darwin and Modern Science” (Cam- 
bridge, 1909), p. 473. 
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argumentative and illustrative pur- 
poses this personification of “nature” 
is often convenient enough; but we are 
in danger of misunderstanding it. We 
talk sometimes as if this same Nature 
were not merely a symbol but a reatity, 
an overwhelming Unity. The constant 
use or misuse of this figure of speech 
is a singular tribute to the sway which 
language can exercise over thought. 
Men of science and men of pseudo- 
science drift into the habit of endow- 
ing Nature with an anthromorphic 
character, making her, in fact, a kind 
of supreme deity, perpetually at work 
to reward those who obey, and punish 
those who transgress, her command- 
ments. The very men who scoff at the 
notion of an impersonal God have 
reared their altars before the image of 
this mighty and terrible goddess, be- 
stowing upon her will, caprice, initia- 
tive, anger, all the attributes of per- 
sonality. They forget that there is no 
such thing as “nature”; that it does 
‘not exist, and is only a convenient ab- 
straction. It would sometimes tend to 
clearer thinking if we made less use 
of this ambiguous personification, and 
for “nature” occasionally substituted 
some such phrase as “the natural 
forces.” When we say Nature does 
this or that, we do not always remem- 
ber that we mean, or ought to mean, 
no more than that it is the tendency 
of physical, chemical, and biotic action 
to produce certain phenomena. 

The result of this confusion of 
thought and misuse of metaphor is 
seen in the application which some old- 
fashioned Darwinians make of the bio- 
logical process to social conditions. 
Not content with accepting the strug- 
gle for life as an element in evolution, 
they regard it as the sole efficient fac- 
tor, they invest it with a kind of sanc- 
tity, and approach it with reverence, 
as if it were not merely a natural 
.tendency to be noted and studied, but 
a divine law which must be faithfully 


worshipped and humbly admired. “The 
struggle for life,” says Mr. Iwan-Miil- 
ler, “with all its attendant conse- 
quences of inequality and poverty, is 
the mainspring of civilization.” Fur- 
ther we are told, “that all the blessings 
of life are the direct outcome of that 
struggle, that there is no substitute for 
it, and if it be destroyed the clock 
stops”; and again that “the spirit of 
competition, if there be any truth in 
evolution at all, is the source of all 
that development which we so proudly 
call progress.” To adopt any methods 
in order to check or even lessen the 
struggle is therefore disastrous, 
whether “applied to the top or to the 
bottom of the struggling mass of hu- 
manity.” it is wrong to reduce the 
prizes of success artificially, izst in the 
opinion of those who would otherwise 
be the competitors they may cease to 
be worth gaining. The victors in the 
fray must have free license to carry off 
all the spoils they can in the shape of 
wealth, social advantages, ease, leisure, ' 
and any of the other desirable things 
which can be gained or seized as the 
result of successful conflict. And there 
must be no attempt to arrest the strug- 
gle at the bottom of the scale—where 
it becomes a fight for bare existence— 
by the artificial supply of the neces- 
saries of life; lest “the starvation of 
the primary instincts” may cause the 
disappearance of the virtues.developed 
by the free operation of those instincts. 
In other words, the poor man must be 
allowed to starve in order that his 
primary instincts may be nourished; 
and the rich man must not be deprived 
even of his superfiuity lest other rich 
men should fail to acquire that full 
combative talent which so admirably, 
develops the primary instincts of the 
poor. Life being a battle, the methods 
of a scientific but entirely merciless 
militarism should be employed. It is 
indeed grudgingly allowed that an am- 
bulance brigade may be attached to the 
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fighting columns; but its operations 
must be strictly limited: since the Cult 
of the Unfit belongs to the childhood 
of man and has no real place in the 
constitution of an advanced society. 
And by the Cult of the Unfit it would 
seem that we are to understand not 
merely the maintenance and propaga- 
tion of degeneracy and disease, but, in 
fact, any care for the great mass of 
the laboring community. Trade union- 
ism, poor relief, old-age pensions, state 
medical aid, minimum wages, the lim- 
itation of the hours of employment, 
public charity in general, should be 
avoided as contravening the sacred 
principle of unrestricted competition. 
Otherwise obstacles are imposed to 
that survival of the fittest which, ac- 
cording to this assumption, is the con- 
dition on which all progress depends. 

But to argue in such fashion is 
surely to ignore the true meaning of 
the phrase and to obliterate the dis- 
tinction on which Darwin himself fre- 
quently insisted. The survival of the 
fittest, as everybody knows, or ought 
‘ to know by this time, does not mean 
the survival of the best. It means only 
that those individuals and species have 
the best chance of living which are 
best adapted to their environment. In 
other words, the survival of the fittest 
is the survival of those fittest to evist. 
Such fitness may be due to inferior 
rather than to superior qualities, to the 
eapacity on the part of the organism 
to accommodate itself to adverse con- 
ditions under which the higher type 
would perish. So that weakness, pov- 
erty of structure, may, in certain cir- 
cumstances, become a positive advan- 
tage in the struggle. Biological history 
is full of cases in which the superior 
competitor has been driven out of ex- 
istence by one inferior in every respect 
but that of accidental adaptability to 
unfavorable .surroundings. There is 
the example given by Darwin of the 
extinction of cattle and horses in Para- 


guay. North and south of this country 
cattle, horses, and dogs abounded in 
profusion, but in Paraguay itself they 
had become extinct. This was caused 
by the existence in Paraguay of a cer- 
tain fly, which lays its eggs in the 
navels of these animals and so pro- 
duces disease and death. There do not 
appear to be enough parasitic insects 
to keep down the numbers of these 
flies as is the case in some adjacent 
countries, or else there are so many in- 
sectivorous birds that the insects are 
killed off. So the flies increase and 
multiply, and the cattle and horses per- 
ish. This no doubt may be regarded 
as an application of the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest; though it will 
hardly be contended that the horse-kill- 
ing fly is a higher and better type, or 
fitter in any sense but one, than the 
horses and dogs it has driven out of 
existence. Or again, there is the well- 
known case of the Madeira beetles. 
There are over 200 species of these in- 
sects in the island which fly imper- 
fectly or do not fly at all. For this 
there is no explanation but natural se- 
lection. It was no benefit for the 
Madeira beetle in the earlier stages of 
evolution to develop a strong capacity 
for flight. The enterprising, active, 
highly developed species, which had 
found their wings and used them, were 
at a disadvantage compared to their 
poorer brethren, which had poor wings 
and a restricted power of flight; for 
these latter crawled comfortably on the 
firm earth, while the others, winging 
their’ way gloriously into the sun-lit 
air, were blown into the sea and elim- 
inated. “It must often happen,” says 
Science grimly, “that the non-applica- 
tion of a previously attained special 
perfection is positively beneficial in the 
struggle for existence.” 

Mr. Iwan-Miiller, is of course, well 
aware of these facts. Indeed, he gives 
an admirable illustration of them in 
his paper. “An Aristotle or a Newton, 
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an AXschylus or a Shakespeare, would 
pay the penalty of unfitness if isolated 
in the backwoods, where the sturdy 
man of muscle would triumph, just as 
the latter must hopelessly fail if he 
had to make a livelihood by his brain 
in the atmosphere of a great intellect- 
ual centre. Man is not exempt from 
the operation of the laws which govern 
organic life, but to man alone it is 
given so to modify his environment as 
to alter for good or evil the operation 
of these natural laws.” This is per- 
fectly true; but it seems odd that Mr. 
Miiller does not see that it gives away 
the whole case for unrestricted and un- 
limited competition. In the state of 
nature no doubt the victory does re- 
main with those organisms which can 
contrive to eat and drink and repro- 
duce themselves freely, quite irrespec- 
tive of any other qualities they may 
possess. Nature has no concern with 
higher or lower types; she cares only 
for the standard of survival and par- 
entage. But man in society is engaged, 
or ought to be engaged, with entirely 
different considerations. It is his busi- 
ness to see that the survival of the 
fittest does mean the survival of the 
best, and to adapt the social environ- 
ment to that purpose. A community 
in which a Shakespeare or a Newton 
could die of starvation while a foot- 
pad or a swindler became rich is not 
organized in accordance with social 
law. 

To maintain that competition is the 
sole method by which superiority can 
be tested and established leads to the 
inference that competition is a thing so 
beneficial that, so far as possible, it 
should be allowed to rage unchecked. 
But competition is in itself largely due 
to artificial causes; and it is not true 
that the competitive spirit is the source 
of all progressive development, even in 
the natural sphere. Competition is 
very far indeed from always leading 
to upward movement. In the realm of 


Nature competition is really a striving 
after monopoly. “Natural selection,” 
says the American sociologist, Mr. Les- 
ter Ward, “operates on this principle 
exclusively. What is called the sur- 
vival of the fittest is simply the mon- | 
opoly of the strongest. ... Any slight 
advantage which one species may gain 
from a favorable change of structure 
causes it to multiply and expand, and 
unless strenuously resisted, ultimately 
to acquire a complete monopoly of all! 
things that are needed for its support. 
Any other species that consumes the 
Same element must, unless equally vig- 
orous, soon be crowded out. This is 
the true meaning of the survival of 
the fittest. It is essentially a process 
of competition. The economics of na- 
ture consist, therefore, essentially in 
the operation of the law of competition 
in its purest form. The prevailing 
idea, however, that it is the fittest pos- 
sible that survive in this struggle is 
wholly false. The effect of competition 
is to prevent any form from attaining 
its marimum development, and to main- 
tain a certain comparatively low level 
for all forms that succeed in surviving. 
This is made clear by the fact that 
wherever competition is wholly re- 
moved, as through the agency of man 
in the interest of any one form, that 
form immediately begins to make great 
strides and soon outstrips all those that 
depend upon competition. Such has 
been the case with all the cereals and 
fruit-trees; it is the case with domestic 
cattle and sheep, with horses, dogs, and 
all forms of life that man has excepted 
from the biological law and subjected 
to the law of mind; and both the agri- 
cultural and the pastoral stages of so- 
ciety rest upon the successful resist- 
ance which rational man has offered to 
the law of nature in these departments. 
So that we have now to add to the 
waste of competition its influence in 
preventing the really fittest from sur- 
viving.” And Mr. Ward goes oa with 
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some sentences which seem to me to 
contain the kernel of the argument. 
“Hard as it seems for modern phi- 
losophers to understand this, it was 
one of the first truths that dawned 
upon the incipient mind of man. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, it was felt 
from the very outset that the mission 
of mind was to grapple with the law 
of competition and as far as possible 
to overcome and destroy it. This iron 
law of nature, as it may be called, is 
everywhere found to lie athwart the 
path of human progress, and the whole 
upward struggle of rational man, 
whether physically, socially, or mor- 
ally, has been with this tyrant of na- 
ture, the law of competition. And in 
so far as he has progressed at all he 
has done so by gaining little by little 
the mastery in this struggle. In the 
physical world he has accomplished 
this through inventions, from which 
have resulted the arts. Every utensil 
of labor, every mechanical device. 
every object of design, and every arti- 
ficial form that serves the human pur- 
pose is a triumph of man over the 
physical forces of nature in useless and 
aimless competition. In the _ social 
world it is human institutions—relic- 
ion, government, law, marriage cus- 
toms—that have been thought out and 
adopted to restrain the unbridled in- 
dividualism that has always menaced 
society.” 

This is surely the rationale of the 
matter, and the key to the proper func- 
tions of society and of the State. So 
considered, “the doctrines of evolution” 
afford no justification either for Nietz- 
schean aristocracy or for the extreme 
of laissez-faire individualism. We may 
choose to believe that the aim of the 
cosmic Will is the ultimate production 
of the Superman; but, even so, unre- 
stricted competition is not the way to 
evolve supermen. If it were, we ought 
to find them in the slums of some of 
our great cities, where competition 


works in all its primitive fury 
among masses of unskilled laborers 
engaged in desperate conflict for a 
bare subsistence wage; or we might 
expect to be on the track of the super- 
woman among the chain-makers of 
Cradley Heath, the tailoresses and 
sweated home-workers of the East 
End, all of whom have had abundant 
opportunities of practising those “pri- 
mary Virtues” which spring from want 
and excessive toil. Competition, how- 
ever, has not had this effect at the bot- 
tom of the scale any more than at the 
top; for I suppose it will hardly be 
contended that all those who have 
“survived” to the point of having coun- 
try-houses and Park Lane mansions, 
and yachts and racehorses and motor- 
cars, are necessarily the highest types 
in our civilization. That competition is 
a natural force is undeniable; and, 
being so, it works with the blind, un- 
moral, wasteful indifference character- 
istic of al! the agencies of nature. 
But society, while it recognizes and 
studies the natural forces, is not to be 
enslaved by them. Pain is a force of 
nature, too; it has borne an essential 
share in the evolutionary process, so 
much so that it is impossible to see 
how the life of nature could go on 
without it; but we do not sit down 
helplessly before Pain and urge that 
it preserves “the primary instincts,” 
and that with its disappearance some 
of the noblest virtues of humanity will 
disappear also. Lust, greed, revenge, 
cruelty, are natural are 
storm and flood and earthquake, the 
typhoon and the tornado, the venom of 
the snake, and the flying poison-germs 
of the air. Some of these evils we 
may hope to get rid of altogether: 
some we can only fortify ourselves 
against; some we may reduce to harm- 
lessness; some we regulate and use: 
we do not, at any rate, cherish them 
tenderly, as we are asked to do with 
the force of human selfishness. “Man,” 


forces; so 
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says Sir E. Ray Lankester, in a passage 
which Mr. Iwan-Miiller quotes, “is na- 
ture’s rebel. Where nature says ‘Die,’ 
man says ‘I will live.’ ... As he has 
more and more obtained control over 
his surroundings, he has expanded that 
vnconscious protective attitude tow- 
ards his .immature offspring, which 
natural selection had favored and es- 
tablished in the animal race, into a 
conscious and larger love for his tribe, 
his race, his nationality, and his kind. 
... At every step of his progress man 
has receded further and further from 
the ancient rule exercised by nature.” 
Mr. Miiller cites this passage in sup- 
port, I presume, of his ultra-individ- 
ualist contention. It seems to me to 
offer the strongest possible opposition 
to it. “All this tale of achievement,” 
says Mr. Miiller, “is the result of a 
struggle.” Yes; but it is the result of 
a struggle against the tryanny of ad- 
verse physical and natural conditions, 
including human greed, indolence, and 
cowardice; it is not mainly the conse- 
quence of the competition of individ- 
uals and of classes, even though that 
may have borne its share. The relaxa- 
tion of the struggle for a monopoly 
either of existence or enjoyment, and 
its diversion to objects of common in- 
terest, have rendered national and so- 
cial progress possible. 

And if that struggle:still rages, it is 
because social evolution is as yet im- 
perfect, and the State as an organism 
in a rudimentary stage. As it moves 
towards completeness it will more and 
more adapt itself to securing not only 
the existence, but the full and special- 
ized functioning, of all its members by 
means less terrible and more effective 
than the ruthless “selection” of nature, 
the waste and cruelty of unrestrained 
competition. It will carry on the nat- 
ural process of improving the type, 
though not by nature’s plan of develop- 
ing some individuals and groups by 
dwarfing, stunting, debasing, and de- 


stroying others. It will understand 
that every State must be in a sense 
Protectionist, whatever its economic 
system; since its function is to protect 
every one of its citizens, not merely 


against foreign aggression and domes- ~ 


tic disturbance, but against ignorance, 
poverty, vice, sloth, selfishness, avar- 
ice, and cunning, as well as against 
disease and crime. So far as these 
evils are due to an excessive social or 
economic inequality, it will seek to 
remedy them by a better distribution 
of material and other benefits, includ- 
ing the possession of property; and so 
far as they are caused by undue or 
unnecessary competition, it will re- 
strain that energy or turn it into fruit- 
ful channels. As for conflict and riv- 
alry, there will be enough of that, even 
though the greater number of men no 
longer “‘tear each other in their slime” 
for the means of life and reasonable 
comfort; there will be the struggle with 
nature, growing not less, but more in- 
tense with each fresh conquest; the 
struggle to bend force and matter 
to the uses of mankind: the strug- 
gle with foreign foes. Mr. Miiller 
is afraid that if the stress of competi- 
tion is relaxed the people will become 
too soft to hold their own in war; and 
he adduces historic examples—the Visi- 
goths in Spain, the Roman panem et 
circenses. But history does not prove, 
nor does experience, that a reasonable 
standard of comfort for all classes is 
opposed to the military virtues; nor 
that these are fostered by an unspar- 
ing industrial competition, of which 


one result is that 40 per cent. of the’ 


lads who offer themselves as recruits 
for the British army in one of our 
great manufacturing centres are too ill- 
grown and too ill-nourished to be ac- 
cepted. The Protective State will take 
eare that all its citizens are trained 
to arms and are physically fit to bear 
them. Unrestricted competition keeps 
a considerable proportion too badly 
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paid and, by consequence, too badly 
fed to be efficient either as fighters or 
as workers. That is Nature’s way, we 
are bidden to reflect; she is simply kill- 
ing off the weaklings, and when they 
are all extinguished those that remain 
will be the better and stronger types. 
Thus does she eventually settle all so- 
cial problems. But, unfortunately, we 
cannot wait for her, and we cannot af- 
ford to pay her price. In the long run 
our Diana of the Ephesians, our god- 
dess of the rack and knife, may settle 
everything, including the solar system. 
But she is very, very slow, and terribly 
wasteful. She takes a few million 
years to modify a species, a few thou- 
sand to get a noxious custom dropped, 
and she bathes the process in seas of 
blood. The Protective State will do 
the work faster and more mercifully. 
It will interfere with the course of na- 
ture when the course of nature is mis- 
chievous. It will not “defy” natural 
laws, but it will employ them for the 
general benefit. It will understand that 
the struggle for life or the struggle for 
power, with all its attendant train of 
poverty and suffering, is one method of 
promoting progress. And recognizing 
that it will turn aside and set about to 
soften the conflict and produce the de- 
sired result by other methods less ruin- 
ous and more effectual. Its respect for 
individual liberty will be qualified by 
a higher regard for the well-being of 
all the individuals who in the aggre- 
gate make up the community of the 
present and the future. It may even 
go so far as to say that nobody shall 
be very rich and nobody very poor, 
since both these extremes are socially 
undesirable; and that nobody shall be 
_ either underworked or grossly over- 
' worked. It will be part of the Greater 
Protection to make the country an “en- 
vironment” very unfavorable to the 
development either of millionaires or 
of paupers, of idlers or of slaves. 

But this, exclaims the convinced In- 
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dividualist in horror, this is Collectiv- 
ism, this is Socialism, this is to mis- 
understand the functions of govern- 
ment. “Philanthropy,” says Mr. Iwan- 
Miiller, “is not a department of State”; 
statesmen have no right to use public 
money in order to redress the “so-called 
inequalities” of nature. That is the 
old Benthamite conception of passivity 
and non-intervention which in Ger- 
many is called Manchestertum. It is 
the doctrine of the Utilitarian Radicals, 
with their belief in /aissez-faire, and 
freedom of contact, and in the inevi- 
table and supremely beneficent opera- 
tion of “enlightened selfishness.” To 
them society was a prize-ring, with the 
State looking tranquilly on, while the 
combatants pummelled each other in- 
side the ropes; public authority, the 
collective conscience, was not entitled 
to interfere with the manly game, 
though it might perhaps be permitted 
to sponge the fallen.* Such is the 
negative view of State action, which 
has been steadily growing out of favor 
for more than half a century, while 
the opposite theory, which regards the 
State as a positive instrument for im- 
proving the condition of its subjects, . 
has been gaining ground. It is strange 
to find it brought forward in the in- 
terests of the Conservative party. Mr 
Iwan-Miiller’s Darwinian disquisition 
concludes with an attack on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Finance Bill. But Conserva- 
tives may oppose the Budget without 
being committed to an archaic Individ- 
ualism. The Liberal scheme had bet- 
ter be dealt with on its merits and its 
demerits; the Darwinian battery need 
not be brought into action to breach 
its defences. At any rate, its range of 
fire should be restricted; it certainly 

3“ Nobody,” says Mr. Iwan-Muller, “ de- 
nies that it is the duty of the State to make 
— for life’s actual failures.” This 
oes not seem quite consistent, for, after all, 
* life’s actual failures "are only those ex- 
tremely unfit persons who are being sub- 
jected tothe very natural evolutionary proc- 


ess of being elimina by the “ struggle ”’ 
from which all blessings flow. 
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should not be permitted to sweep away 
the entire policy of Protective State 
action. There could be no greater dis- 
aster for the Unionist party than that 
it should be identified with the policy 
which caused Radical manufacturers to 
repeal the Corn Laws and oppose the 
Factory Acts. One can understand 
that certain sturdy, old-fashioned Lib- 
erals, who have learnt nothing and for- 
gotten nothing since the middle of the 
last century, might hanker after this 
ancient faith. But modern Consery- 
atism, which traces its descent through 
Mr. Chamberlain and Randolph 
Churchill to Disraeli, and then back 
to Canning and Pitt and Chatham and 
ultimately to Bolingbroke—what has 
Conservatism to do with this faded 
Idol of the Market Place? Little in- 
deed, one would imagine, at a time 
when the party has officially adopted 
the policy of economic protection. Tar- 
iff Reform cam only be defended as an 
item in the programme of national con- 
servation, national concentration, na- 
tional subordination of individual in- 
terests to the common welfare. It is 
the expression of State action in the 
economic sphere; the Greater Protec- 
tion towards which all parties are un- 
consciously moving is the extension of 
that principle to all other social rela- 
tions. Free Trade, on the other hand, 
is one side of Free Contract and Free 
Competition, for these things go to- 
gether. The Cobdenite is logical when 
he is an uncompromising Individualist; 
but the Unionist Tariff Reformer who 
invests himself with this raiment at 
second hand is very oddly suited; and 
when he tells us that it is a “Social- 
ism” to interfere with the operation of 
competition, Socialism to endeavor to 
redress the inequalities of tradition and 
acquired advantage, Socialism to seek 
to make the life-struggle less arduous 
for the masses of men, he runs great 
risk of receiving for reply:—“So much 
the better then for Socialism, and so 


much the worse for Conservatism.” 

But the Greater Protection is not So- 
cialism, except in the large general 
sense that it opposes an extravagant 
Individualism. I should prefer Mr. 
Lester Ward's excellent term Socioc- 
racy, which is defined us the scientific 
control of the social forces by the col- 
lective mind of society for its advan- 
tage. Sociocracy, while recognizing 
natural inequalities; would aim at the 
abolition or the levelling-down of arti- 
ficial inequalities; it would confer bene- 
fits in strict proportion to merit, but 
it would insist on equality of oppor- 
tunity as the means of determining the 
degree of merit. It would make the 
State an organism, not a collection of 
individuals each free to seek his own 
advantage and advancement subject to 
certain legal and conventional re- 
straints. Towards this objective all 
parties, whether they know it or not. 
are tending; it is so obviously the com- 
ing stage in social evolution. For Con- 
servatives to accept the counsel of 
those who set themselves against this 
“stream of tendency,” and anchor 
themselves by the weed-grown land- 
marks of Individualism and Unchecked 
Competition, would be suicidal. The 
Utilitarian theory was the outcome of 
special and temporary conditions; its 
essentially mechanical and non-moral 
theory of government was a phase of 
thought due in the main to historical 
and economic accidents, not likely to 
recur. he older doctrine, that of the 
Ethical State, was launched into the 
main stream of ideas more than twenty 
centuries ago, and its flag has never 
disappeared from the waters, though 
now and then passed and shadowed by 
some newer ensign. Conservatives, one 
would imagine, in spite of Lord Cromer 
and other converts from the Liberal- 
ism of the mid-Victorian era, have 
small inducement to accept the au- 
thority of James Mill and Bentham, 
and cut themselves loose from that 
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long chain of testimony which begins 
with Plato and does not end with 
Hegel. If they need a concise defini- 
tion of the function of the community 
in its political expression, they can 
turn to that brief emphatic maxim, set 
on guard, as it were, at the threshold 
of the first great scientific temple 
builded to the Art of Government. “As 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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the State,” said Aristotle, “was formed 
to make life possible, so it exists to 
make life good.” * Not the Cult of the 
Unfit, nor the Extinction of the Unfit, 
but the increase of Fitness by the im- 
provement of the environment, is the ° 
Sociocratic ideal, the goal at which the 
Greater Protection is aiming. 
Sidney Low. 





SPAIN’S FUTURE IS IN SPAIN. 


The recent events in Spain must 
seem inexplicable to those who have 
not got the key to them. 

All of a sudden, as it appeared, the 
nation was shaken, as by an earth- 
quake, from north to south, from east 
to west, with not a single premonitory 
sign that anything was wrong. 

A war of intervention neither more 
just or more unjust than that of 
France and Casa Blanca, or England 
and Egypt or the Transvaal, suddenly 
seemed to throw the nation into an 
agony of rage. 

To us, who make our little wars 
without a protest from our servile 
pepulation, for not a nation in all 
Europe is so servile and so listiess as 
our own in everything outside our 
islands, it must have seemed nothing 
but madness or at least idiocy. What 
can possibly be simpler or less repre- 
hensible than for a European Power 
to coerce an inferior race who objects 
to let it work a mine upon its terri- 
tory? Mines, we all know, are placed 
by a wise Power in many countries 
people are black, yellow or 
brown, and in general use inferior 
arms. That shows, to any one who 
cares to read God’s mind, that He in- 
tended all those mines for us. Why, 
if He did so, He did not put them in 
our territory we never stop to think— 
or if we think, we fancy we are help- 
ing Him in His design. We know that 


where 


He is overdone with work and looks 
to us to aid Him and fill up all lacunze 
in the creative plan. Besides all this, 
when natives “massacre” some of the 
workmen who by working at the mines 
are helping God and us, what more is 
wanted? It clearly shows that 
must be up and at the outrageous 
authors of the massacres for our good 
name and God's. 

Spaniards, of course, are hardly 
Europeans, but then their “mission” 
evidently was divine, by virtue of their 
arms. Who doubts that it is impious, 
and a direct and wicked violation of 
the eternal fitness of things, that peo- 
ples who are half armed should feel 
a delicacy about frontiers, treaty rights 
and all those things that it is patent 
were never designed for them, as is 
typified by their inferior guns? 

Let this be as it may, the Spanish 
people did not see their way to fight 
merely to uphold the rights of the 
authors of the scheme I propose to ex- 
pose. 

Since the Middle Ages, Spain has 
had a series of penal settlements on 
the north coast of Africa. Ceuta, just 
opposite Gibraltar, is the only one of 
any value to her and that purely from 
a strategic point of view. The others, 
Alhucemas, El] Peon de la Gomera, 
Melilla, and Las Islas Chafarinas are 
sinks of money to the Spanish Crown. 

4 Aristotle, Politics 1 § 2. 


we 
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Most of them are situated between the 
sea and the Riff Mountains. 

El Pefion de la Gomera is a mere 
barren rock, rising up from the sea, 
a miniature Gibraltar, connected by a 
bridge with the mainland. The coun- 
try opposite to it is rocky and ex- 
tremely mountainous; the tribe who 
holds it being one of the fiercest of 
the Riffs. For centuries no Spanish 
soldier has been safe a mile beyond 
its guns. 

Les Alhucemas (the rosemary 
bushes) is a shallow sandy bay, with- 
out a proper anchorage, and the same 
geographical conditions apply to it as 
apply to El Pefion. Las Chafarinas 
are several flat, wind-swept, and sun- 
scorched _ islets. They contain no 
proper wells, and rain is collected in 
a catch-tank and in dry seasons water 
is brought from Malaga. They have 
not long been Spanish and now serve 
as a place to which to send political 
prisoners. Maceio, the Cuban leader, 
passed several years in this inhospit- 
able spot. In those days, report 
averred, the Government detained him 
there, hoping that he would’ die, as 
the climate of the islands is not good 
and every sort of sanitation was un- 
known. However, he survived and 
found his death by the hand of treach- 
ery in his own native land. 

Melilla is the nearest of Spain’s pos- 
sessions on the coast to the French 
frontier in Algeria. It is a little, old- 
fashioned Spanish town, full of strange 
passages and archways, over some of 
which the double-headed Austrian 
eagle still rears its lying head. 

Upon the east of the old town, which 
clusters round a hill, is a more mod- 
ern suburb in which there are some 
shops and to which Moors from the 
interior resort to deal in wool and 
grain. If ever a railway is constructed 
Melilla might be valuable as it is 
nearer to Fez than any other town 
upon the coast. At present it is worth- 
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less, for it affords no anchorage at all, 
and has an open roadstead exposed to 
every wind. Outside the town the 
country appears sterile, although ten 
or twelve miles away it is said to be- 
come richer and to grow good crops 
of wheat. The Spanish territory ex- 
tends not much more than a mile or 
at the most a mile and a half outside 
the town and the tribe (Khalaiya) 
which inhabits it is warlike and hostile 
to the last degree. Of late there has 
sprung up a little trade owing to the 
fact that half the hinterland has been 
held for the last five years by the ad- 
herents of El Roghi, who is in arms 
against the Moorish Emperor. 

In direct contravention of the Act 
of Algeciras the Spaniards at Melilla 
have given protection underhand to 
this guerilla chief. 

A trade sprang up chiefly in arms 
and cartridges, which were supplied 
from Malaga, from Cartagena, Aimeria 
and from Melilla, the procession of 
smuggling craft being described in a 
certain paper as perpetual. 

All this was bad enough, and was 
undoing underhand all that the Act of 
Algeciras had in view as to the po- 
licing of North Africa. El Roghi, a 
paltry man enough, could not have 
lasted all these years if Spain had done 
her duty and barred him from the sea. 
Instead of doing this, he has had per- 
petual stores of arms and provisions 
flowing in to him from Spain and from 
Algeria, and I do not hesitate to say 
that every officer, beginning with the 
governor, has had a finger in the pie. 

All this was bad enough. Bad as 
an example of the bad faith of Euro- 
peans to the Moors and bad for Spain 
herself. 

It was bad enough after having 
signed the Act of Algeciras, which en- 
gages to protect the Sultan of Morocco 
by every means, and to assist him to 
police his realm, but worse remains 
behind. It should be said that for a 
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time France was at least as much to 
blame as Spain in regard to giving 
help to El Roghi; but since the Act of 
Algeciras has been signed she has 
acted differently, that is, about the 
Rif. 

To explain what then took place and 
how the intervention came about re- 
quires a word or two. 

In common with most other coun- 
tries in the Middle Ages, Spain seems 
to have coveted the coast of Africa; 
that is, she thought that Africa was 
rich because the riches of the East 
reached her through Africa. 

When Isabella the Catholic died, she 
left a sentence in her will calling on 
Spaniards never to forget that “Spain's 
future is in Africa.” Why she wrote 
this no man can tell, unless perhaps 
it was because there was a party at 
her Court which had opposed Colum- 
bus, for one reason; or perhaps because 
she thought to stir Spain up to a cru- 
sade against the Moors and held out 
Africa as a reward to pious Catholics. 

From that time to the present day 
there has been a party at Madrid 
which has never ceased to ring the 
changes on this will. “The will of 
the Great Queen” is trotted out per- 
petually and never fails to bring a cheer. 
This is the more astounding when 
one reflects how narrow is the strait 
that separates North Africa from 
Spain. One would have thought that 
every opportunity was ready to their 
hands for Spaniards to know the pov- 
erty of Africa and to perceive that 
most of it was thickly populated. It 
was not so, and a most dense and per- 
fect ignorance has prevailed in Spain 
of everything across the straits. One 
of the legends that has stamped it- 
self into the popular imagination is 
that the Riff is full of minerals. That, 
too, without regard to the fact that 
in Algeria there are almost none, and 
that the geological formation of the 
two countries is most similar. But, 
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be that as it may, some one discovered, 
or alleged that he discovered, some 
lead and iron deposits near Melilla. 
Opinions vary as to the richness of 
these mines. Some say that they are 
rich, and others that there is little there 
at all. Others say all the companies 
were working for was war, to get com- 
pensation from Morocco if outrages 
occurred, or else get it from Spain, if 
they could bring about an intervention 
on her part. 

In Spain there is no great capitalistic 
class, such as there is in England or 
in France. The great capitalists 
scarcely reach fifty, and thus the self- 
same bames appear in every scheme 
and all the jobs which have been so 
disastrous to Spain during the past 
few years. And of these names three 
or four have been seen just like re- 
curring decimals and now appear in 
the extremely curious history of the 
Melilla mines. 

These names, that of the Count of 
Romanones, ex-Liberal Minister, and 
of his brother, the Duke of Tovar (a 
persona! friend and hanger-on of the 
young king), the Marquis of Comillas, 
chief shareholder of the Spanish Trans- 
atlantic Line, that of Garcia Alex, and, 
finally, that of the Count of Guéll, have 
been mixed up with schemes that have 
been ruinous to Spain. 

They launched the unlucky Rio de 
Oro scheme. They figure in the great 
monopoly of tobacco which makes all 
Spain smoke dear and bad cigars. The 
subsidy to the decaying Transatlantic 
Line, which has not had a new boat 
for the past fifteen years, was engi- 
neered by them. Finally, they have been 
mixed up with all the operations of 
the Bank of Spain, that great octopus 
which has its tentacles upon the heart 
of the nation. I do not say that ail 
or any of these men are knowingly 
dishonest any more than were the 
members of the Rhodesian gang. 
What I do say is that, after the 
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fashion of their prototypes in the 
Transvaal, they cared but little as to 
the trouble they might bring upon their 
country so that their money-bags were 
safe. 

These gentlemen having taken to 
themselves Sefor Villanueva, who had 
been Minister of Agriculture under the 
Conservatives, apparently saw _ in 
Melilla an opportunity of doing busi- 
ness after the fashion of their kind. 

Without regard to the fact that the 
Riff is an integral part of the same 
Empire that Spain by signing the Act 
of Algeciras had pledged herself to 
save, they went to the Roghi, then a 
rebel in the field, and from him got 
a concession to work some mines a 
mile or two miles outside the Spanish 
lives. 

They must have known that no con- 
cession from a rebel in the field could 
possibly be binding on the Sultan when 
once he was established on his throne. 
With as much reason might a Moor, 
when George II. reigned, have got con- 
cessions from Rob Roy to work mines 
in the Highlands and then expected 
George to ratify them. 

The granted, the 
thing was to construct a railway to 
bring provisions to the mines, for to 
the present day no word has reached 
the outside world of any wineral be- 


concession next 


ing sent down to the coast. A com- 
pany was slowly formed under the 
presidency of Villanueva, the chief 
founder being the Duke of Tovar; the 
Count of Romanones and a_ Scotch 
Spaniard called McPherson, an em- 


ployé of the Marquis of Comillas in 
the Transatlantic Line. 

The pity of it is that they neglected 
to provide a good photographer to take 
them in a group. 

Had they done this, and written on 
the picture “Rio de Oro, La Tabacalera, 
Subsidy to the Transatlantic” and all 
the rest of their great national under- 
takings for the development of Spain 
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and their own pockets, much trouble 
had been saved. 

The efforts of the company being 
conducted in the true Spanish style 
(“let my death come from Spain” was 
a saying in the Middle Ages), a new 
company was formed in Paris, but 
with Sefior Garcia Alix for the Span- 
ish figure-head. 

It is not fully known whether the 
second company secured a new con- 
cession or merely worked upon the 
old one, but in any case concessions 
cost El Roghi nothing, and usually 
put something in his purse. Early this 
spring, Spain sent a mission up to Fez, 
the ambassador being Seflor Merry del 
Val, the brother of the Cardinal. 

This gentleman apparently thought 
to carry everything by fire and sword, 
with the result that his mission was 
a failure, and he will probably be sent 
to represent his country in Tristan 
d’Acunha or in Fernando de Noronha 
or whatever place is the equivalent in 
Spain for Stellenbosch. 

One of the demands he laid before 
the Sultan was that he should ratify 
the of the mines near 
Melilla which had been given by the 
Roghi, a rebel in the field. 

The Sultan naturally refused, 
the ambassador left Fez, as the French 
put it, bredouillé, or we, in English, 
with his tail between his legs. 

Being a weak man, he exhaled his 
rage in threats, and told a friend of 
mine that if the matter came to war. 
he would have every man in Spain 
behind him, for, as he said, the an- 
cient cry “War with the Moor” was 
never known to fail. 

This dictum of the 
shows how much he knew of national 
feeling, for it may be said that with 
the exception of the capitalists and 
clergy there is no single man or woman 
in all Spain in favor of the war. 

Hardly had Sefor Merry del Val re- 
Fez than the slaughter 
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of four Spanish workmen happened at 
the Melilla mines. Instantiy, without 
rhyme or reason, came the interven- 
tion, without apparently a moment's 
thought of justice or recollection of the 
faulseness of the position of the conces- 
sionaries, working as they were upon 
a title which no sane man could ap- 
prove. 

Let us examine quietly what had oc- 
eurred. A Moorish freebooter, such as 
was Rob Roy in Scotland, had given 
a concession for the working of a mine 
to men who were well educated, one 
of them (Romanones) having been a 
Liberal Minister of State. This man 
at least (even supposing that Tovar, 
McPherson and the Marquis of Co- 
millas all were uneducated men) must 
certainly have known the bearings of 
the case. 

Instead of representing to the Sultan 
of Morocco (the potentate his govern- 
ment had pledged itself to aid, and also 
to maintain the integrity of his domin- 
ions), Spain rushed straight to a cru- 
sade. There is no doubt Tovar, Co- 
millas, Romanones, and the com- 
mander of the army in Melilla thought 
it such, though clearer-minded people 
see it was nothing but a  filibustering 
raid. 

Let us suppose, just for a moment 
(since we are, as I hear, a Christian 
nation) that the old Ler talionis is still 
in force. Four Christians had been 
slain; nothing would have been easier 
than to send out and shoot four Mus- 
sulmans. After this act of Peralvillo 
justice (which perhaps might have 
been made still more palatable to those 
concerned by shooting eight of the 
Moorish dogs instead of four, for cent. 
per cent. is almost certainly a law of 
God), had Spain been really a civiliz- 
ing Power she could have approached 
the Sultan and got a new concession 
of the mines; this would have put the 
thing upon a business footing, and if 
the mines prove worth the working, 
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they then could have been worked with 
a clear conscience and a fair chance 
of success. 

Spain, though the least of all the 
European Powers, must needs go to 
work in just as arbitrary a fashion 
as do the greatest, with the result we 
see. 

Her troops have had a serious re- 
verse. Two or three thousand miser- 
able conscripts have been slain, the 
national prestige has had another blow, 
and for a week the country has been 
verging on rebellion while the throne 
tottered to its base. 

This takes us back again across the 
straits, those straits which, in the Mid- 
dle Ages, bore the ominous name “The 
Gate of the Road,” meaning thereby 
that by that path the Moors had en- 
tered Spain. 

Nothing is easier, now that Barce- 
lona has been swept by artillery and 
no return of killed or wounded has 
been forthcoming, or will ever be; now 
when again “Peace reigns in Warsaw” 
(as one might say)—nothing is easier 
than to depreciate all that has taken 
place. 

Just in the same way that a bronco- 
twister riding a wild colt, or on the 
southern. Pampa a gaucho on _ his 
bagual sticks out his feet and leans 
a little sideways in the saddle, saying 
that horses nowadays do not buck half 
so hard as they did years ago—when 
he has sat some dozen or two plunges 
and the horse begins to give his head, 
so does a government that just has 
held its own behave when it 
drowned a rising in men’s blood. 

For all that, just as the bronco- 
twister or the gaucho still keeps a 
watchful eye on the wild horse’s ears, 
and pats him cautiously upon the 
shoulder, so does a government com- 
fort itself with words. 

That this is so in Spain is proved 
to demonstration by the edict of the 
king published August 5 abolishing the 
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right to buy exemption from military 
service, and thus ending a scandal 
which figured in the forefront of the 
national protest against the stupid war. 

This fact, and also the release of 
nearly all the prisoners from the dark 
dungeons of that Spanish Schlussel- 
burg, Montjuich, shows amply that the 
Government has had a fright. Cer- 
tainly they have had good cause. 

In spite of all the specious misrep- 
resentation of the newspapers, the cry 
against the war (Guerra @ la Guerra) 
has been spontaneous, and not a rising 
only of the Anarchists in Catalonia.“ 

In Catalonia, where the people are 
fierce and turbulent and where, more- 
over, a Separatist (Conservative) agita- 
tion is always going on, they have ap- 
pealed to force. In the Castilles and 
the Basque Provinces, even in hedon- 
istic Andalusia, the feeling has been 
deep and indignant at seeing Spanish 
blood poured out and Spanish honor 
prostituted at the beck and call of a 
few money-mongers. 

Such little and contemptuous popu- 
larity as has hitherto been accorded to 
the king on account of youth, and be- 
ing born in Spain and having grown up 
in Madrid, seems to have vanished. 
For the meantime, the throne seems 
safe, once more the dynasty (that lost 
the colonies) is saved, but without 
honor. It now remains upon proba- 
tion, and mostly by the fact that there 
are no Republicans out of whose ranks 
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to build up a republic, and that both 
parties, Liberal and Conservative alike, 
are hopelessly corrupt. 

During the last ten years of tar- 
nished honor to the national flag, of 
stern repression of all Liberal expres- 
sion, Spaniards have had full time for 
self-examination. Never before, in all 
her history (since the day when Span- 
ish liberty was lost at Villalar and the 
disastrous Austrians came to reign 
over her), has Spain been so convulsed, 
not even in the War of Independence, 
where her dear Latin, transpyrenean 
brothers stabled their horses in her 
churches, and carried fire and sword 
throughout the land. What may come 
of the now seething cauldron when it 
cools down no man can say. 

One thing is certain, Spain wants 
peace. Peace to build up her com- 
merce, peace to heal old wounds, and 
her best friends would rather see her 
lose the whole of her possessions on 
the coast of Africa, useless and costly 
as they are, than plunge into a war. 

All that she lost in Cuba and the 
West Indies has been gain to her. Her 
commerce has improved, her national 
credit has become more stable since the 
war. There is no reason why, in fifty 
years, she shall not once again be a 
Great Power, if she will comprehend 
the full significance of the cry which 
has lately rung in every street of 
every Spanish town: “Spain's future is 
in Spain!” 

R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 








FOREWORD. 
My Dear J—— W—, 

When I set about this ticklish busi- 
ness of writing a Second Book (one’s 
First is, as it were, secreted uncon- 
sciously), you, in the kindly-shrewd 
manner native to you, bade me beware 
of Three Things. 
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“In your story,” said you, “let there 
be none of This’; and you shall find, as 
I think, none of This in it, er not 
much. 

“Avoid: That,” you enjoined with 
minatory forefinger; and That, too, 
have I avoided, so far as was possible. 
“Keep clear o° The Other,” you urged, 
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“for too liberal seasoning spoils the dish, 
dims the memory of what went before, 
and weakens the gust for wkat follows” ; 
and of The Other have I kept clear— 
nearly—but not quite. 

What This and That may be you and 
I know, and is the business of nobody 
else; for what’s missed is mystery. 
But as for The Other, I'll own ‘twas 
against Impossibilities you warned me 
—from the introduction of feats, 
whether moral or physical, beyond the 
scope of mortal man. 

And this, alack! have I done—twice. 

Confiteor! 

That a sane man should behave as 
[ have represented a sane man behay- 
ing in Bk. V. chap. vi. is one instance. 
That a human being should be found 
alive under the circumstances related 
in Bk. VI. chap. xi. is another. Both 
are Impossibilities. 

Yet (hear my excuse, such as it is), 
both are historical facts as well ac- 
credited as any that I know of. 

For the former I refer you to a curi- 
ous old Tract entitled The Fighting 
Sailor Turn’d Peaceable Christian: mani- 
fested in the Convincement and Conver- 
sion of Thomas Lurting. With a short 
Relation of many great Dangers and 
wonderful Deliverances he met withal. 
First Written for Private Satisfaction, 
and Now Published for General Service. 

London: Printed and Sold by J. Sovwle, 
in White Hart Court, in Gracious Street, 
October 1710. 

This is that Lurting who was the 
friend of a certain George Fox, and 
I hold him to be the witness of truth, 
notwithstanding the Impossibility of 
what he relates. Him, or some part 
of him, have I annexed and reset amid 
eighteenth-century surroundings, for 
which liberty may the heroic soul par- 
don me. 

This is my Moral Impossibility. 

For the physical, and yet greater (if 
there be degrees in impossibility), I 
will send you to Captain Sayer's 


History of Gibraltar, Saunders, Otley & 
Co., London, 1862. 

For liberties taken with history I 
have little to repent me of. As you 
know, the Madras Cabal was a black 
business. As you also know, the as- 
sault upon the North Front in my last 
chapter has no warrant from the page 
of stout old Drinkwater. The omis- 
sion, albeit no fault of his, will always 
seem to me a blemish upon a remark- 
able work. There should certainly 
have been an attempt at escalade, but 
there wasn’t. If 1 have rectified the 
deficiency, and done more than justice 
to the military genius of Mendoza, who 
is hurt? 

I remain, my dear J—— W——, 

With renewed thanks for your 
counsel and encouragement, 
Yours faithfully, 
Ashton Hilliers. 


BOOK I 
IN OLD MADRAS 


CHAPTER I 
A CRISIS 


The guns were going in Old Madras 
that day in June in the year of our 
Lord 1778. Fort St. George was firing 
salvo after salvo in token of victory. 
Bastions, still pitted with the shot- 
marks of Lally’s cannonade of twenty 
years before, quivering with the 
shocks of a feu de joie that informed 
whomsoever it might concern—Black- 
town to the north there, and Pudupuk, 
Mylapore Sao Thomé, and the ring of 
suburbs west and south—that the 
power of France in the Indies was 
broken at last, and that the chief of 
King Louis's forts and factories had 
struck their flags without firing a shot. 

Good news, great news this, which 
the subalterns of the garrison were 
wetting British fashion. Older heads, 
remembering the up-and-down fight- 
ing of five-and-twenty years, wagged 
powdered wigs over it, opining that 
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the luck was too good to last. Pon- 
dicheri held out, and what about 
Mahé? Would Hyder Ali stand aside 
and let us take it? God send King 
George and John Company no worse 
luck! But was it likely? The fel- 
low had probably refitted by this after 
the knockings about and carryings 
away of his last campaign; he would 
be spoiling for another fight, and a 
smack at us would be entirely in his 
line (dev’lish hard hitter, Hyder Ali); 
and this new falling out between 
French and British was a chance he 
would be a fool to let slip. 

Boom! Boom! ! Every _ political 
weathercock, shifting of late, now 
pointed to war, bloody war by land 
and sea, to forts to be stormed, to 
factories to be looted, districts to be 
annexed or held to ransom, prize- 
money to be divided, to promotion for 
the youngsters—already moistening 
feverish lips at the prospect; but, for 
the oldsters, shaken by climate and 
hard living, wrinkled, yellow men in 
their early middie age, who knew in 
themselves that one more campaign 
would be as much as they could 
stand, those guns sounded omin- 
ously. 

Boom! Boom!! The recurrent shocks 
went pulsing away inland, stimulating 
memory as they went. It was but a 
few years since this same Fért St. 
George had surrendered to these 
French; still more recently the Mahrat- 
tas had attacked it, had fallen back 
from its embattled strength indeed, but 
had held its suburbs for weeks. Now, 
it goes without saying that a horde of 
sowars is bad for the trading com- 
munity upon which it chooses to 
quarter itself, hence, at the sound of 
the guns, the sowkar bethought him 
of his secret strongroom beneath the 
mud of the tank, and certain British 
residents, planters, and retired Com- 
pany’s servants, who had speculated in 
land and built themselves bungalows 
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in these suburbs, were weighing their 
chances. 

Boom! Old Chisholm was standing 
at the couch-side of his dying wife. 
“She disna ken me,” he mused. “It 
is a week syne she has spoken a 
name,” he frowned helplessly, pawing 
a great beard, revolving many things, 
and presently resigned the wasted, un- 
responsive body to its women watch- 
ers, and left the twilit room again for 
the shade of the tree whence he could 
see the top-sails of the Indiaman which 
was to sail for Home next day. 

Ian Chisholm had not seen Scotland 
for many a year; he was a rich man: 
the dying woman within there was his 
only tie to the east. Were she dead— 
and her death, as he sorrowfully rec- 
ognized, was but a matter of hours 
now—he would consider matters. 

Boom! In another bungalow, white- 
walled and shaded by its mango tope, 
a lean, sick man turned wearily upon 
his charpoy and lent a listening ear. 
The punkah drove warm gusts about 
the room and shook the hanging 
chicks, but he felt himself sufficiently 


‘alone to steal a swift, covert glance 


from beneath the black penthouse of 
bristling brows at a brace of horse- 
pistols upon the wall: Boom! One 
peep was enough; they hung there 
ready for use, it seemed. He nodded 
and dozed again. 

Boom! Boom! ! To his Excellency 
the Governor those guns knocked like 
the knuckles of some expected but 
unknown visitor. An anxious man 
was Mr. Thomas Rumbold. He will 
be a baronet before he dies, and 
what concerns us more to-day, shal! 
beget a line of fighting men and 
diplomatists for the service of the 
Empire, of whom one is still with us. 
In his time he had used both sword 
and pen; an empty sleeve attested 
service under Clive; he had sate in 
Parliament for Shoreham, and would 
presently find it needful to sit again, 
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for the man was shrewd and bought 
influence. His predecessor, less politic, 
purchased gaudy wares, an Irish peer- 
age, which is naught. 

It was around the name and the 
fate of this predecessor that the anx- 
ieties of Mr. Rumbold thickened. The 
morning after a battle, and the year 
after a revolution, are unpleasant 
times: there is the cleaning-up to be 
done. This was the year following 
the Madras Cabal. A regularly ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor, one Lord 
Pigot, best remembered to-day as the 
sometime owner of tbe great Pigot 
Diamond, had been deposed by a mu- 
tinous council, arrested by a suborned 
aide and bribed troops, immured in 
his own garden-house, and never seen 
alive again. The man had cried in 
vain for help to the fleet upon the 
station, had appealed to the authorities 
at Home; but England was far and 
the Governors slow. He was-in his 
enemies’ hands the while: they were 
playing for a tremendous stake, and 
took no chances. When the despatches 
at last arrived—formal rebuke for the 
mutineers and reinstatement for their 
prisoner—the man was dead. “Climate 
and constitution,” said his jailers; but 
found. none to believe them at the 
time, nor since. 

And the actual cause of this quarrel? 
Come, I will give it in brief. Con- 
ceive a Council of State cleft by op- 
posing greeds as by a knife, its two 
halves not upon speaking terms, each 
striving for the casting vote of a Gov- 
ernor as greedy as themselves, and 
employing the minor servants of their 
company upon their private specula- 
tions. 

To a meeting of such a council comes 
me in upon a Monday morning a clerk, 
a junior clerk, an it please ye, a fel- 
low of small account, of exiguous sal- 
ary (nominal), whose very name has 
perished, albeit his day’s work remains 
upon the record. This understrapper 


lays upon the council-table a petition 
for redress in his own name, praying 
the Honorable Council to collect a cer- 
tain debt for him, moneys which he, 
the said understrapper, has lent to a 
certain Rajah, to wit, about a quarter 
of a million sterling (have patience: 
sober fact, I assure you). Having 
made his bow, presented and explained 
his petition, the fellow does what he 
should have done before doing either, 
runs his eye around the table. Ene- 
mies toa man! Not a friend was pres- 
ent! His heart sank; they were at 
him, he was bidden to explain, he 
stammered, flushed, and when heckled 
as to his details, presently admitted 
that one item of seventy thousand 
pounds sterling should have stood at 
twelve thousand, and so on. He is 
chidden from the room, not too vigor- 
ously, for the men around that table 
were deep in the game, and were play- 
ing it just as unscrupulously, and had 
their own man of straw with a claim 
of like amount upon the same estate. 
The bungler rushes to his friends, “Oh, 
why were you not there?” “Fool,” 
they reply, “’twas not the day. We 
gave you Tuesday; you came on Mon- 
day. But, cheer up, things may be 
mended. Whilst the other side is 
laughing we will act. Come again to- 
morrow.” He came, they were there 
to meet him, the others absent, cele- 
brating their success, and by the time 
absentees were hurried up, the pre- 
vious day’s minutes had been re- 
scinded, and the claim, seventy thou- 
sand and all, passed for collection in 
its original shape, with an explanatory 
censure upon the petitioner for “in- 
civility of demeanor” at his first hear- 
ing to account for the change of front. 

It was plain that the estate could 
not pay two such fines; who was to 
put in execution first? Let the Gov- 
ernor decide. His Excellency did de- 
cide (for considerations received, as 
one fears), the beaten party threatened, 
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the Governor attempted to arrest them, 
but was countermined; they arrested 
him: he had died in their hands. 

Hence the usurper was an anxious 
man. Point after point he had scored, 
but the rubber was still in dispute. 
The rival party played doggedly on and 
held a card or two yet. The kid- 
napping and imprisonment had won 
the first game. The approval of Mr. 
Warren Hastings (for reasons still un- 
disclosed) and the endorsement of the 
accomplished fact by a venal Court of 
Governors at Home had come within 
a pip of landing the second. The re- 
versal of that endorsement by the 
Court of Proprietors had gone near to 
spoiling all, had not the opportune 
death of the prisoner in the garden- 
house deferred the issue. 

A dead man neither tells tales nor is 
capable of reinstatement: that second 
game might be reckoned drawn. Back 
went the case fu the India House for 
review; and whilst awaiting instruc- 
tions, the acting Governor, with an an- 

- gry ghost looking over his shoulder, 
sorted a weak hand for the final tussle, 
and led trumps. He would force the 
game; the French were always with 
us in the East; he fell upon them (in 
time of peace, look you). 

The man had anticipated the declara- 
tion of hostilities, and had struck with- 
out waiting for permission; had suc- 
ceeded indeed, but not to the full. 
Would the Honorable Court stand by 
him, or throw him over? Would the 
King’s ministers back him up? He 
rubbed a dubious nose, reflecting that 

much depended upon how the thing 

was put before the big people at Home. 

He could indite despatches, none bet- 

ter; but who could tell how they would 
read at the other end? They could 
answer no questions; they might need 

amplifying, explaining, setting in a 

proper light. So a man must sail for 

Home forthwith, a man of the best, 

one whom he could trust to expound 








his aims and smooth away difficulties. 
A confidential agent he must have, but 
not the sort he had sent the year be- 
fore (he winced at remembering what 
that mission had cost him). The time 
had gone by for your backstairs 
crawler, skilled in the greasing of itch- 
ing palms; the business had got be- 
yond ‘the Court of Governors: it would 
be an affair of la haute politique, and 
the final word would be with the 
King’s minister, possibly with George 
himself. 

Whom should he send? and once 
again, whom? He had about him men 
of parts and men of courage, but not 
a man whom he could trust. One of 
the beaten faction was not to be 
thought of, whilst his personal follow- 
ing was compromised; the taint of con- 
spiracy, and of worse, clung to them 
one and all. Nor was he sure of them. 
General this, Colonel that, Member of 
Council the other: who would not sell 
him if he saw his market? 

The Governor looked over the heads 
of the expectant crowd and beckoned 
to him a.soldier on active service. The 
man had hardly rank enough; still, a 
major might pass. What status had 
Philip Francis when a King’s minister 
pitchforked the fellow from his desk 
at the War Office into the Bengal 
Council? 

Oh, but there was mortified surprise, 
and the silence of disappointed men 
with claims, who knew in their hearts 
that the choice could be justified. 
There were even some who could offer 
excuses. 

His Excellency had gone outside the 
ring lest he should be pestered to death 
by unsuitable applicants: the case was 
far too grave for favoritism—a job at 
this juncture might ruin his noble self. 
He was in no humor to give a Gov- 
ernment passage to some broken pun- 
ter that he might escape his native 
creditors, or to help a rake to proiong a 
life already doomed by self-indulgence. 
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The Indiaman lay all but ready; 
her fruit and water aboard; her powder 
sent below; the sail-maker’s gang had 
finished its labors, and the man she 
was to carry, the man of His Excel- 
leney’s choice, was to dine at Govern- 
ment House that evening, and should 
sail at daybreak if the wind held. 

Thus it befell that Major Wade 
Justin, his mails packed for the voy- 
age, his fina] arrangements and fare- 
wells made, was riding out to Myla- 
pore that afternoon upon an unex- 
pected summons. He rode slowly, for 
the sun was strong, and he wished, if 
he might, to be seen at his best at His 
Excellency’s table later. A quiet af- 
ternoon in quarters would have been 
more to his mind; but this was a man 
who, from the day upon which he had 
landed in India, had never spared him- 
self, who had always gone for his duty 
as soon as he saw it plainly; and as 
be had begun he would finish. 

Let us stand aside and watch him 
pass, the small black hoofs of his 
dappie-gray Arab lightly tapping the 
dusty track: the rider, a_ well-knit, 
light-boned man of forty, who might 
pass for five-and-twenty in the saddle, 
so close is his seat, so light his bridle- 
hand, so gently have the crows’ feet 
pressed the angles of his alert and 
kindly eyes. The fellow bears himself 
like a griffin in his first season, show- 
ing a firm, bronzed cheek, a well-chis- 
elled lip and shapely chin, both ex- 
quisitely scraped, for the man is a bit 
of a beau, neat and dainty as a young- 
ster of half his years. So well does 
he carry his age, and so helpfully does 
the mode of his day and his service 
cover the touches of time, that it is 
only when one looks him full in the 
face that one is conscious of a pres- 
ence which only years can confer, and 
which is rarely conferred to a man 
upon the sunny side of thirty-five. 

“A d——d poor bottle-man,” his mess 
had dubbed him whilst still a subal- 


tern, and Justin had owned the im- 
peachment with a disarming laugh: 
“You drink to the health of his Ma- 
jesty, but I follow his example. Can 
ye point me to a better?” A placable, 
tactful fellow this, you perceive, who 
had been known to permit Philip sober 
to recall the cartel despatched by 
Philip in his cups. “Twas a duelling 
age: the crack of the pistol rings out 
sharply and often in the annals of 
the time. Our countrymen in the East 
were at least as keen upon the point 
of honor as their brethren at Home: 
neither the forlorn fewness of their 
numbers nor the tremendous issues 
which hung upon irreplaceable lives 
deterred them. Warren Hastings goes 
out with Francis—think of it! the 
veritable Junius of the Letters ex- 
changes shots with the first and great- 
est of England’s proconsuls; the bullet 
that might have changed the destiny 
of the East flies wide, it is the spite- 
ful pamphleteer who takes a wound. 
Heavens! how men quarrelled in that 
day, and the lengths they went! The 
bitterness and the pertinacities of 
those old “affairs of honor’! Every 
fort, factory, and mess had its fire- 
eater, the younger the fiercer; raw 
griffins, with their names to make, 
insisted upon going out, would take 
no denials, and fought across the 
handkerchief from preference. Justin 
had come through this furnace un- 
seathed. As second, as referee, as 
president of courts of honor he had 
acted times without number; but not 
the hottest head in the Presidency, 
unless bemused with rack punch, had 
ventured to make a principal of this 
dapper, courteous little man, whose 
sword-arm was as cool and as supple 
as a steel rod, and who could kill a 
kite upon the wing with the pistol. 
Nathless, ’tis probable the man’s ab- 
stemious habit had retarded his promo- 
tion. Moderation is seldom popular. 
In our own time the general who fighte 
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an entirely well-planned and successful 
campaign upon cold tea is detested and 
despised by the troops he leads to vic- 
tory, and whose healths he sedulously 
preserved, whilst the rosy-gilled viveur, 
whose genial presence and bluff ad- 
dress are the mask of shaken nerve, 
may lose battle after battle and still 
be worshipped by his, poor tipsified 
Tommies, kindred spirits, with a wink 
for frailties which they passionately 
deny. Justin was widely respected, 
but not loved as men love the victim 
of some endearing vice; nobody jobbed 
for him as men will job for a brother 
toper; but, otherwise, he had nothing 
to regret: at forty he had seen his 
mess out and was the doyen of the 
garrison, well thought of by the lead- 
ing natives, and held to possess the 
best heart, the clearest head, and the 
cleanest sheet in Fort George. 

Hence, since everything comes to 
him who can wait, when his Excel- 
lency wanted an agent-extraordinary 
he picked this prim, silent fellow, 
grumbling as he made his selection, 
that if it came to heavy fighting, the 
Thirty-ninth would miss the best wing- 
leader in India. 

To return to our man on the gray 
Arab. 

Where compound walls constricted a 
suburb lane, the rider must needs draw 
rein: a palki issuing from a garden en- 
trance blocked the way. Some one 
within was swearing gruffiy at a serv- 
ant who hastily effaced chalk-marks 
from the door. The execrations passed 
into a joyful shout. “Ho, Justin, my 
good fellow! This is luck! Set me 
down, boys. Bearer, help me out of 
this. - Wait. “I’m with ye in a moment. 
old friend. Ha! Ha! My crutch. 
boy!” A hot-faced man of full habit. 
puffing and chuckling as he moved. 
approached the rider, whom courtesy 
compelled to dismount. 

“So here I have ye! Ha ha!—the 
man of all I was dyin’ to see! Come, 








my dear major—ye know my gardens. 
What? An engagement? Absurd! Oh, 
but ye must and shall!” 

“Nay, Sir Robin, I thank ye heartily; 
my time is not my own, and, with your 
leave, I must not and shall not!” re- 
plied Justin, with a certain smiling 
crispness, and it was the florid general 
who yielded, as men always did yield 
to the impenetrable courtesy of 
Justin. 

“What, not a bottle? and ye sail to- 
night. <A parting glass, then!” urged 
the other. 

“Not a thimbleful, as you love me. 
Come, [.appeal to your judgment: I 
have far to ride in this sun, and am 
to dine with the Governor.” 

“Hang the Governor!” growled the 
Governor's Commander-in-Chief, for it 
was he, no less; and instantly forcing 
the jolly laugh for which he was fa- 
mous, hobbled nearer to his companion 
and caught his sleeve; “Then, as ye 
will not sit with me, ye piece of 
cruelty, I must make my adieux stand- 
ing, thqugh I swear my toe is on fire 
already. Look here, my boy, I con- 
gratulate ye. ’Tis Home ye are going, 
and with despatches. The billet was 
mine by rights, ha! ha! But let that 
pass.” 

“They couldn’t spare Sir Robin—— 

“And that’s truer than ye know,” 
with a meaning nod and a grimace. 
“Justin,—my boy, I may call ye?—I’ve 
always stood your friend. Ye’ll admit 
as much; ’twas your cursed punctilious- 
ness, not my ill-will, that has kept ye 
a poor man. Ye’ve had your chances.” 

“Have I complained?” 

“Never! But, as I was saying, I have 
always given ye my good word. and 
now I am by way of wanting a bit of 
my own back, for I have need of 
yours. Yes!” The speaker’s jovial 
face was drawn and earrest now, and 
his voice husky and caressing, his 
bloodshot eye sought to catch and hold 
his man’s. Justin, detained by the 
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sleeve, stiffened instinctively, 
hending disagreeables. 

“Ye will back me before the Govern- 
ors, Justin? Ye will? We have pulled 
through a ticklish time together. Poor 
Pigot was an arrogant fool, and 
greedy; and that’s God's truth, though 
the man’s dead. He had made three 
fortunes. Why couldn't he go Home 
and give the rest a chance? "Twas 
bound te come in some form or other, 
for we are none of us here for our 
healths. We all want a dip in the 
lucky-bag (all but yourself, ha! ha)}). 
But, as for what happened, ye know, 
Justin, as well as any man, that I had 
no hand init. I need not particularize; 
but there are things which an officer 
and a gentleman—— That arrest, now, 
’twas mutiny, no less; and the manner 
of it was infernally inhospitable. To 
drink a man’s wine, share his carriage 
and all, with the warrant in one’s 
pocket! No, no; a Fletcher couldn’t do 
it, but a Stuart, faugh! These adven- 
turers are not squeamish. No; I as- 
sure you, I——” 

“Just so. You were not involved. 
As I was given to understand, your 
gout——” 

“Was ‘unpardonably opportune.’ 
Rumbold’s word, confound him! Not to 
my face, but I know what they say in 
the closet. O, I have still my friends: 
ha! ha! But none like you, my boy. 
none! And ’tis your good offices with 
the Court I am building upon.” 

But Justin gave no sign. He was 
courteously anxious to escape, but had 
seen no opening yet. Fletcher ran on, 
edging nearer: there was more to come. 
His eye twinkled as if he had perpe- 
trated a joke; he emitted small humor- 
ous sounds and indulged in grotesque 
facial contortions whilst loosing at in- 
tervals a rich, throaty laugh as if to 
point a good story; standing back from 
his man to watch the jape home, still 
holding to his sleeve. "Twas Sir Rob- 
ert’s way (“Robin” he was for being 


appre- 
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caHed)—it was his manner, his tem- 
perament, as courteous reserve was 
Justin’s; but the world must be amused, 
and is apt to undervalue staid, good 
service whilst profuse to its favorite 
buffoon. 

“These fellows have had the devil's 
own luck, so far; but, mark me, the 
thing will misecarry, yet. That garden- 
house business—we know what will 
out; eh, my boy?” The husky voice 
fell low and tremulous. 

“Sir Robin, I know nothing, and have 
shut my ears to bazaar gup. You had 
sent me upon special service up-country 
before the trouble began, and I have 
been engaged with the French in one 
form or another ever since——” 

“You? Who is talking of 
blurted the other with momentary loss 
of patience. “It is I who am in the 
cleft stick, and need you, O, more than 
I can tell! Yet ye have put off coming 
to me until the last moment, and want 
to give me the go-by: I swear ye do! 
Have I not writ to.ye twice? Never 
say ye did not get-—Whew! Then, be- 
gad, ’tis as I feared; our people have 
been got at: there’s a hedge about us. 
I was upon my way to ye when ye 
came up. I swear ‘tis a providence. 
Ha! ha!” he laughed. “For, lookye, 
Justin, ’twas necessary for me to have 
speech with ye at all hazards, and here 
we are, though I fancy at some risk 
to-us both.” He glanced sharply down 
the lane and chuckled grimly. 

“So bad as that, Sir Robin?” 

“My boy, ye know nothing: that’s 
your safety. But I know all, to my 
danger. Both sides approached me: I— 
well—I played with ’em. What was a 
man to do? And it seems I've fallen 
between two stools. You were away, 
but a man upon the spot, as I was, 
and with my tom-toe in a vice, and in 
such agony that I signed anything that 
that villain Stuart put before me—— 
They acted without my knowledge; I 
was as innocent as a babe; I swear it; 
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but nominally, ye know, I was in com- 
mand. They claim to hold my signa- 
ture for everything the military did; 
yes, even for what ye know’—a meaning 
nod, the jolly cheeks shook, the eyes 
were urgent—“Yes, Stuart lays it to 
me—think, to me! He has put it about 
that my gout was a blind. ‘Who stuck 
the Pigot?) is the cant word of my 
British regiments: the little rascal 
drums shout it after my palki. I dread 
going abroad. They chalk it on my 
compound gates. Look! ‘Tis dam- 
nable! Conceive, being charged with a 
crime ye never so much as contem- 
plated, and hate the thought of! And 
meanwhile, this twelvemonth they 
have kept me upon the sick-list. Stu- 
art acts: I have not power to post a 
sentry.” 

“General, I commiserate you—but—” 

“Well ye may, my boy, for I doubt 
I am the next to go. Say the cry 
grows hot, and.the Court of Proprietors 
wants a victim, here I lie, handy and 
helpless, a temple sacrifice, a goat to 
be pushed to the mugger! Whilst if I 
protest publicly, appeal to the Court, 
say—as he did—egad, there’s other gar- 
den-houses, and ‘twill soon be ‘Who 
killed Cock Robin?’ Ha! ha!” 

The speaker was in pain, was in dan- 
ger, was suffering the extreme of anx- 
iety, yet he laughed. There are men 
who would laugh upon the ladder with 
the noose around the neck. Robert 
Fletcher was of the breed. 

Justin, though outwardly calm, was 
painfully embarrassed. This was not 
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one of the valedictory visits which he 
had contemplated. Fietcher’s familiar- 
ities, his appeals to a friendship which 
had never subsisted, and to good offices 
which had not been rendered, left his 
former subordinate watchful and cold. 
Yet the distress of the one and the 
fine nature of the other were tending 
to an understanding when the haste 
of the suppliant spoilt all. It came at 
last suddenly, for the man was desper- 
ate and could trust no go-between. 
“Well, I shall be thinking of ye, 
shall be infinitely obliged to ye, too. 
I dare not detain ye longer, my boy. 
There’s my case. I place my good 





name in your hands. You will be 
pleased to use it at your discre- 
tion a 


“Sir Robin, I? No, sir!” returned 
Justin with surprise and stiffly, putting 
his hands behind him. 

“In my service, of course, but at 
your unfettered——” 

“Again no, sir,” more stiffly. “I de- 
cline to act for ye; I will accept no 
commission: I can entertain nothing of 
the kind.” 

“But, my dear Major——” 

“Sir Robin, I must be gone; I am 
waited for. I have the honor to wish 
—I beg you to release my sleeve. Sir, 
respect yourself. Our people are 
watching us.” The men drew apart; 
a packet small and hard fell and lay in 
the highway dust. Justin remounted 
with dignified speed; the other, with 
working lips and hot eyes, watched 


him go. 
Ashton Hilliers. 


(To be continued.) 
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This is not a learned paper. It is 
the result of shaving with a Bradshaw, 
using him, I should explain, not as an 
implement, but as a storehouse of an 
indispensable accessory. As such, 
while not entering into competition 


with professed shaving-books like that 
one which its publishers, who entertain 
us with a quotation from Shakespeare 
at every shave, describe (quoting, I be- 
lieve, from that dramatist) as “this 
precious volume, this most goodly 
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book,” he is not yet altogether to be 
despised. He provides a practically in- 
exhaustible supply of somewhat indif- 
ferent shaving papers. 

These are but a by-product of Brad- 
shaw, for, it is needless to say, his 
pages are full of interest and informa- 
tion. One point, a small one, happened 
to strike the writer as he glanced at 
them hastily in the moments of use, 
and that was the oddness and inappro- 
priateness of many of the station 
names. Stoat’s Nest, for instance! How 
absurd to take a ticket to Stoat’s Nest! 
How absurd for Stoat’s Nest to be pro- 
vided with a platform and a waiting- 
room and a parcels office! And Mumby 
Road; how depressing! With what a 
sinking of the heart would one receive 
the intimation that one was to be in- 
serned at-Mumby Road! I have no 
doubt that the Mumby Roadsters are 
everything that is charming, that they 
are polished, intelligent, amiable. But 
that the name of their place of resi- 
dence does anything to enhance their 
gaiety I am prepared to deny. Quaker’s 
Yard, again. There is no harm in the 
name. As the title of a novel, some- 
what quaint and drab-colored, it might 
pass; but I submit that it is no name 
for a station. Not that the queer 
names of stations which I have in my 
mind are always unattractive. In 
some moods the idea of booking for 
Desert would be most refreshing. And 
to the right person at the right time 
(to use the Aristotelian formula) there 
might conceivably be no dearer goai 
than Clara or Mary Tavy or Kitty Brew- 
ster, and if, in the nature of things, 
these are matters of individual or tem- 
porary preference, Legacy (G.W.R.) as 
the object of a trip might not unreason- 
ably be expected to prove universally 
popular. To reach it you have but to 
study the index to Bradshaw, and pay 
your fare. 

Of course you would find the aspect 
of the places ludicrously different from 


that which their names suggest. And 
here we touch on the speculative ele- 
ment which makes the study of names 
in a map so fascinating an occupation 
to the imaginative. I wonder how 
many people nowadays read a book 
ealled “A Cruise upon Wheels,” by 
Charles Collins, and of these how many 
recall the passage where Messrs. 
Fudge and Pinchbold (the originals of 
whom were, I believe, the writer and 
his wife) first conceived the idea of 
their momentous drive from St. Omer 
to Geneva. “I delight in a map,” said 
Mr. Pinchbold, eagerly opening the one 
in question and spreading it out upon 
the floor. “I like to pick out all sorts 
of strange lonely-looking places and 
imagine what they are like. Look 
here,” he continued, sprawling over the 
map, and pointing at a spot on it with 
his pencil, “Ancy le Franc; fancy the 
dulness of Ancy le Franc! Tonnerre 
again—the French for thunder—what 
an awful place that must be! 

Assuredly the place-names of France 
afford a fascinating field for such spec- 
ulations as those of the adventurous 
friends. With their record of saint and 
noble, castle, rock and river, they fill 
the ear perhaps more resoundingly than 
ours. And yet I think that for variety, 
quaintness, suggestiveness, and charm 
our English names, and especially the 
names of our country villages, chal- 
lenge comparison with those of any in 
the world. 

Matthew Arnold, fresh from a tour 
in the United States, declared that he 
could not endure to live in a country 
where towns were called by such 
names as Briggsville and Jacksonville, 
and certainly the names of our ham- 
lets have an air of reality and sincer- 
ity which gives one more feeling of 
repose than the eclectic nomenclature 
of newer lands. Take some of the 
commonest of them, say, Norton, Sut- 
ton, Easton and Weston. They are un- 
pretending names; but there is nothing 
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artificial about them. And they may 
even be instructive. They indicate set- 
tlements North, South, East or West 
of something—if one only knew what. 
But let them be decorated, as so many 
of them are, with the name of some 
family which once held the manor, and 
the gain is often considerable. Sutton 
Valence and Sutton Courtney, Norton 
Mandeville and Easton Maudit are 
names of significance and distinction. 
Not that the addition of the name of 
a manorial family is always an im- 
provement. You shall find in Oxford- 
shire Broughton and Broughton Poggs. 
Few would deny that Broughton plain 
is the more dignified name of the two. 
Less pleasing to the ear than the name 
of Lydiard Millicent is that of her sister 
village Lydiard Tregooze. And it may 
be conceded that our Cambridgeshire 
Bumpsteads add but little melody to the 
appellatives—be they Helion or Steeple 
—to which they are appended. But 
in very many cases the combination is 
eminently satisfactory. Some of them 
could hardly be bettered by the inven- 
tion of poet or novelist. Lydiard Milli- 
cent just mentioned, is an idyll in itself, 
and Compton Winyates a romance. 
Graphic are the additions which in- 
dicate some local characteristic. Such 
are Stanford-in-the-Vale, Moreton-in-the- 
‘Marsh, Horsey-nert-the-Sea, Bourton-on- 
the-Water (Venice of English villages, 
it is indeed fitly named), and best of 
all Stow-on-the-Wold. Expressive of an 
ancient habitation on breezy uplands, 
the name is, I am told, the special ad- 
miration of American tourists. Some 
of these sobriquets give one a hint as 
to the part of England in which the 
villages to which they are attached are 
to be found. For instance, only in 
those counties where ranges of hills are 
called “edges” and deserve the name 
can the many “under-edges” be placed. 
But the name Wansford-in-England is 
not descriptive, and as an indication of 
its locality the addition is a little un- 
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informing. In point of fact the Wans- 
ford so known is in Northamptonshire, 
and of the affix the following explana- 
tion is given. It is said that at some 
period not specified Nene overflowed 
his bounds, and sweeping all before 
him bore down among other objects a 
certain dweller on his banks (a native, 
let us suppose, of Nassington Cotter- 
stock), he, good man, being in his bed 
at the time and indeed fast asleep. 
When day dawned and he woke to find 
himself in unfamiliar surroundings, he 
inquired in dismay where he might be. 
On receiving the answer, “Wansford,” 
he ejaculated in surprise, “What! 
Wansford in England?” and Wansford- 
in-England the village is called to this 
day. But this story will perhaps not 
earry conviction even to those unfamil- 
iar with the precise nature of an etia 
logical legend. 

While there are a number of village 
names like those already mentioned 
having reference to the points of the 
compass which are scattered broadcast 
over the face of England, while Woot- 
tons or Woodtowns abound wherever 
trees are plenty, Eatons wherever riv- 
ers fretting their banks have enclosed 
islands, Langleys wherever long 
meadows may have been a feature of 
the place, and Kingstons in the many 
localities which may have had special 
relations with one or other of our 
defunct sovereigns, yet it remains true 
that there is a certain character which 
distinguishes the place-names of differ- 
ent counties. 

Let us start from Cambridge (as the 
writer must needs start to get any- 
where) northwards. With what a chill 
and fenny sound are we greeted by 
such names as Mepal and Manea and 
Guyhirne, though this note becomes still 
clearer if leaving the roadway we 
strike on Chittering Fen or the Lower 
Delphs, on Morton’s Leam or Vermuy- 
den’s Dyke. But pass the Lincolnshire 
border, cross the track by which the 
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Danes spread fanwise over middle 
England, and the names have a differ- 
ent ring. A quarter of the Lincoln- 
shire village names end in “by,” the 
note of a Danish settlement. Wragby 
and Scawby by their very sound sug- 
gest the tough uncompromising free- 
booter from overseas, and Thoresby and 
Grimsby, Aswarby, Aslackby and Algar- 
kirk seem dimly reminiscent of Norse 
mythology. Yorkshire names again— 
witness Northallerton and Bedale, Selby 
and Thirsk—carry with them a sugges- 
tion of bleakness and virility. 

For some reason or other there seems 
to be a larger proportion of quaint and 
surprising names in Herefordshire than 
in any other English county. In no 
other county could you find so queer 
a collection as Moccas and Marcle, 
Madly and Mathon, Stretton Sugivas and 
Dindor, Clehonger, Ocle Pitchard and 
King’s Pyon. Perhaps the oddness of 
some of these names is accounted for 
by the proximity of Wales and in fact 
many of the Herefordshire village 
names, for instance Liancillo, Llan- 
inabo, and Ganarew are frankly Welsh. 
In both respects both in the eccentric- 
ity of some of them and in the Celtic 
character of others, the neighboring 
county of Salop with its Church Pulver- 
bath and its Caradoc Hills resembles 
Herefordshire. Into that jungle of 
‘consonants in which any consideration 
of Welsh place-names would involve 
the imaginary traveller, I do not enter; 
but I have often wondered if it is due 
to the despair of some Saxon about 
getting his tongue round the Celtic 
and “w’s” that among. the 
“Llans” of Brecon and Cardigan we 
find the exotic names Patricia and 
Strata Florida. Names of similar char- 
acter are Aspatria in Cumberland (Glar- 
amara in the same county belongs per- 
haps to a different class), and, more 
obviously due to the study of the “Clas- 
sical Dictionary,” Etruria in the Pot- 
teries of Staffordshire. 


he 
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Of counties further inland Warwick- 
shire, Brummagem notwithstanding, is 
a fair and pastoral district, and its 
quiet villages are not unfitly named. 
Waves Wootton, otherwise called Woot- 
ton Wawen, seems as archaic to the ear 
as an Anglo-Saxon attitude to the eye, 
and Henley-in-Arden is redolent of 
Shakespeare and gracious Shakespear- 
ian heroines. Typically English, too, 
is Berkshire, home of Alfred the Great, 
and Tom Brown, and the most engag- 
ing variety of British pig, and homely 
and English its local names, from 
Bracknell and Sandhurst, telling of their 
situation on the dry ferny outskirts of 
Windsor Forest, to Charney and Hanney 
and Goosey in the valley of the Ock, 
which I take to be the places which 
a recent writer of a charming local 
study has with pleasant mystery half 
disguised under the title “Islands of 
the Vale,” or northwards yet to “the 
two Hinkseys,” beloved of Arnold, and 
those Thameside Cots Buscot and Rad- 
cote, and Kelmscott, fit home this last 
for the writer of “The Earthly Para- 
dise.” 

Somerset has a characteristic group 
of names in those of the villages of our 
West Country Fenland, the marshes of 
the Parret. What reader of Macau- 
lay’s account of Sedgemoor but has 
had his attention arrested by the 
names of Chedzoy and Middlezoy and 
Western Zoyland? How rustical again 
are Wookey and Shepton Mallct, and, to 
leave villages for a moment, what a 
charm lives in the name of Glastonbury, 
and yet more the Jsle of Avalon? Ap- 
ple island is what it means, no more. 
Yet about it there clings such a golden 
halo of mystery and romance that it 
is with something of a shock that one 
discovers it in the same county map 
with Clifton and Weston-super-Mare. No 
further west must we be tempted 
though called by the land of Tor and 
Combe; as for the Cornish names, they 
are, like those of Wales, a thing apart, 
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though that they are full of character 
no one will deny. 

But of all the English counties it is 
surely Dorsetshire that bears the palm 
for the attractiveness of her village 
names. Where else will you _ find 
names so suggestive of pastoral peace 
as Melbury, so engaging to the imagina- 
tion as Wynford Eagle and Iwerne Min- 
ster, so generous in their polysyllabic 
Latinity as Ryme Intrinseca and Whit- 
church Canonicorum, pride of Marsh- 
wood Vale? Of names indicative of 
monastic antecedents Dorsetshire has 
not a few. Besides the Minsters, Yet- 
minster, Beaminster, and Iwerne Minster, 
just mentioned, there are Cerne Abbas 
(she stands with her sister village Up- 
cerne remote beside the clear waters 
of the little Cerne), Melbury Abbas, Win- 
terborne Abbas and Milton Abbas (with 
what surprise and delight does one dis- 
cover the great square tower of an 
ancient foundation rising from a 
wooded cup in those secluded hills!). 
Monastic too is Toller Fratrum, with 
its oddly named companion Toller por- 
corum. It is the quaint fancy of a 
friend of mine that the addition to the 
latter ,is a nickname whereby the 
brethren of St. John of Jerusalem lo- 
cated at Upper Toller indicated their 
contempt for the lower village, which 
was the abode of unlettered men 
mainly interested in the feeding of 
swine. However this may be. “Pigs’ 
Toller” is a humble place enough to- 
day, as one can testify who in its tiny 
hostelry has lunched off such fare as 
the place can produce at short notice. 
i.e. what Horace calls “second” bread, 
small beer, and yet smaller cheese, the 
“blue vinny” of the district. 

Yet not all Dorsetshire names are 
above criticism. As you stand on the 
summit of Bulbarrow Hill and look 
westwards over Rawlbury Camp you 
shall see a signpost, and on it the word 
Mappowder. Mappowder is the name of 
a village, but as a village name it is 


unconvincing and unattractive. Incred- 
ulus odi. It had better been applied to 
some other use. Indeed, had I not fol- 
lowed the guiding hand I should have 
doubted the existence of a village so 
called. And this reminds me that scat- 
tered up and down the map you may 
still find names not merely improbable 
but impossible, and, as I believe, exist- 
ent only in the imagination of the map 
maker. A while ago I was in Bucks, 
and studying a map of Bucks. My 
eye fell upon the name Covwesjeejee- 
hanger, and I thought that if there were 
indeed a piace with such a name the 
matter needed looking into. So I cy- 
cled through Buckinghamshire beecb- 
woods, past clearings where men were 
felling fagus silvatica to turn her into 
Windsor chairs, and I reached the spot 
where the map indicated the place 
called Cowesjeejechanger. And I stood 
upon the plot of ground (it was upon 
the outskirts of a village) and I asked 
all and sundry that came within hear- 
ing, “Is this Cowesjeejeehanger?” And 
not one would admit that it was, and 
it was very evident that they all 
thought me mad. But this is a digres- 
sion. 

If Dorsetshire comes first best in the 
order of merit for names, I should give 
Bedfordshire the last place on the list. 
The very name of the county, despite 
its ducal associations, is singularly un- 
impressive, and there is a peculiarly 
thin and meagre note about quite a 
number of Bedfordshire names. Old. 
Warden is good, and Houghton Conquest ; 
but Bletsoe and Silsoe and Potsgrove and 
Turvey and Blunham, and above ali 
Biggleswade, with its indefinable sug- 
gestion (I speak as a fool) of hopeless 
lower-middle-class life—these are, well 
—Bedfordshire names. There is a 
Russian proverb that every country 
has the Jews it deserves. And since 
we are considering the place-names of 
English counties, and the most répandu 
of English place-names is Barton (I am 
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told that there are sixty Bartons on the 
map of England), I feel inclined to re- 
cast the proverb and reproduce it in 
the form “every county has the Bar- 
tons it deserves.” Now how does Bed- 
fordshire stand this test? 

Warwickshire has _ Barton-in-the- 
Heath (which sounds breezy enough to 
suit Mr. Petulengro), and Leicester- 
shire Barton-in-the-Beans (and thus 
placed a Barton may well be a para- 
dise in June), but Bedfordshire? Bed- 
fordshire has Barton-in-the-Clay. How 
dull! It might be the original of the 
place which a popular divine (author 
of sundry stories of school life which 
as schoolboys we used to read with a 
kind of fascinated amazement at the 
unlikeness of the presentment to the 
reality which we knew) chose as the 
home of one of his characters, a boy of 
parts but handicapped by depressing 
surroundings—it might be the original 
of Fuzby-le-Mud, home of Kenrick in 
“St. Winifred’s, or the World of 
School.” 

Yet doubtless Bedfordshire has its 
admirers. Horace Walpole. who re- 
ferred to Northamptonshire as “a lump 
of mud, stuck over with steeples,” 
speaks of “dear old Bedfordshire.” 
And if the name of your native place 
leaves something to be desired, so long 
as it be a real name and not selected 
from the “Classical Dictionary,” or in- 
vented for purposes of advertisement 
like Port Sunlight or Garden City, loy- 
alty demands that you should stick to 
it. Apart from this a change is rarely 
a change for the better. I read the 
other day that a place called Mersea 
in Essex was to be developed and 
formed into two fashionable water- 
ing-places, and that these by special 
permission of royalty were to bear the 
names of Kingsville and Queensville. I 
yield to no man in devotion to the 
throne, yet I cannot help feeling that 
here we are getting perilously near to 
Rriggsville and Jacksonville. Fowlmere, 


which has of late years appeared in 
ordnance maps in place of Foulmire, 
the denomination to which a Cam- 
bridgeshire village had long submitted, 
is, I believe. a genuine restoration of a 
corrupt reading. But it was on no 
grounds of archeological correctness 
that the unsuccessful applicants of 
whom I have now to speak based their 
claim to re-christen their native vil- 
lages. There is in Dorset a group of 
villages which in some form or other 
have as their eponym the stream in 
whose valley they are situated. The 
stream is named Puddle, and the vil- 
lages bear the names of Puddle-Hinton, 
Puddletown, Tolpuddle, Affpuddle, Turn- 
er’s Puddle, and Bryan’s Puddle. One 
is reminded of the riddle about the 
letter “m.” Some, like Queen Mary, 
“have it before,” some, like King Wil- 
liam, “have it behind.” Poor things, 
poor things! The inhabitants of these 
villages sent to a former Postmaster- 
General—if I am rightly informed, Mr. 
Cecil Raikes—a request that they 
might be allowed to change their 
names, and replace them with more 
euphonious substitutes which they 
obligingly supplied. Back came the of- 
ficial reply, curt, overbearing, inexor- 
able, “Puddle you are and Puddle you 
must remain.” 

This ruling may seem all very well 
to those who live at Stow-on-the-Wold 
or Lydiard Millicent or Compton Win- 
yates but it may appear a difficult doc- 
trine to those whom Fortune has 
caused to be born at Blunham or Bun- 
gay or Mumby Road. And yet I wrong 
the dwellers at these places by the 
wholly unwarranted assumption that 
they have ever had the smallest idea 
of changing the names referred to. 
For names become dear for many a 
good reason besides that of euphony. 
And here I feel I owe some apology to 
those the names of whose native places 
I have touched upon with the uncom- 
prehending levity of the outsider. It 
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was but for a moment’s diversion, and 
it is not in this spirit that I turn from 
a superficial consideration of names 
which, quaint or beautiful, are but the 
labels of far more charming realities. 
Villages of England, nestling beneath 
smooth downs, or lifted high on breezy 
wolds, bowered in woods where only 
the straight blue smoke of October 
days betrays your hiding, or pricking 
the sky with spires far seen across 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


East Anglican flats, clustered round 
spacious greens or mirrored in slow- 
moving waters, how many an English- 
man dying in lands far off has sought 
you with his inward vision, sought you 
and seen you clearly though his out- 
ward eye grew dim. We who with liv- 
ing eyes may still behold salute you 
with a tribute of admiration and of 


love. 
Marcus Dimsdale. 





WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS. 
A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 


ACT Il. 


NOTES ON CHARACTERS IN THIS 
ACT. 


Holt St. John.—Theatrical manager. 
A man of the finest artistic taste. Oth- 
erwise a brute, especially in manner. 
A biggish man. He cares for nothing 
and nobody when his artistic ideas are 
at stake. Occasionally there is some- 
thing wistful in his voice. Age about 
50. 

Henry Cleland.—Stage-manager. A 
little, obsequious man, with sharp fea- 
tures. A time-server, and capable of 
duplicity. Profound admirer of his 
wife. Age 46. 

Mrs, Cleland (Henrietta Blackwood). 
—A fine actress. Too good for the pub- 
lic. Wearing out after a long and ar- 
duous career; but she can still play vir- 
gins. Disillusioned, naturally. Isn’t 
quite sure whether she has ever been 
a genuine “star” or not, in the eyes of 
the public. Kind-hearted. Great ad- 
miration for St. John. Age unknown. 


Same scene. Time: Monday morning. 
(Disk, blue.) Sir Charles is alone, dic- 
tating into the dictaphone. 

Sir C. I must have a reply by re- 
turn or it is off. Yours faithfully. 


Lord Rugby. My dear Rugby, All my 
excuses for not coming round last 
night to the smoker. I was prevented 
by the most urgent business. You 
never know in my trade what may 
turn up. See you, I suppose, at the 
Committee— [Enter Kendrick and Em- 
ily Vernon, r.] 

Sir C. [finishing quickly]—meeting of 
the A.C. next Thursday. Yours sin- 
cerely. [He jumps up.] 

Kendrick. I met Mrs. Vernon in the 
street and piloted her up. 

Sir C. [mervous, shaking hands with 
Emily]. Good morning. Have this 
chair, will you? 

Emily [questioningly]. 
the adventure? 

Sir C. [smiles awkwardly]. Oh, no! 

Kendrick [to Sir Charles]. I say—- 
have you had the figures of the “Sun- 
day Morning News”? 

Sir C. No. 

Kendrick. You were right about that 
“Crimes of Passion” series, by Jove! 
Thirty-six thousand up! Twenty-five 
thousand up last week! What about 
it, eh? I came across a ripping one 
yesterday. The Halifax murder, in 
1886; began with a ripping adultery. 
I just wanted to ask you-—— 

Sir C. [slightly disturbed], All right! 


No worse for 
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All right! I’ve got a meeting on here 
at twelve. Half a moment! [Hastens 
to door l. and opens it.) I say, Frank. 
Oh! you are there! Come and look 
after Mrs. Vernon. [To Ewmily.] Ex- 
cuse me two seconds, will you. Now, 


Kendrick! [Ezeunt Sir Charles and 
Kendrick, r. Enter Francis taking off 
his gloves.] 

Francis. Well Emily. [They shake 
hands.) 

Emily. You seem to be quite in- 


stalled here. 

Francis, I’m the darling of the place. 
My dramatic criticism is said to be 
snappy without being vicious. And 
now I’ve been appointed head of the 
obituary department, at my own re- 
quest. Add this to my chairmanship 
of the Prince’s Theatre, Limited—— 


Emily. Why the obituary depart- 
ment? 
Francis. It seemed to give the wid- 


est scope for humor. And you know, 
humor is just what this place is short 
of. 

Emily. I thought you published lots 
ef comic papers. 

Francis. Have you ever seen one of 
our comic papers? 

Emily. No. 

Francis. Well, have a look at one. 
... No, that’s hardly friendly. Don’t 
have a look at one. 

Emily. And is that your room now? 
[indicating door 1.] 

Francis. That is my room. 
the very steps of the throne. 

Emily. I should never have guessed 
that you would settle down here. 

Francis [mock-confidentially, in a lower 
voice]. I sha’n't. My only rule is 
never to settle down. But as an ama- 
teur of human nature I couldn't miss 
such a unique opportunity of studying 
the English mind as fed by the Wor- 
gan press, and the English ideal as 
mirrored in the British Theatre. Could 
I? I shall probably give myself a year 
of this excitement. More would not 
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be good for me. 
for the meeting? 

Emily. Yes. It seems it isn’t ex- 
actly a formal meeting. 

Francis. Merely a chat, I’m told. In- 
stead of being chairman I shall be just 
a plain person, like you or Charlie or 
the Chief. 

Emily [quietly]. Charlie was talking 
to me about it yesterday. 

Francis [slightly lifting his eyebrows]. 
Oh! Sunday! 

Emily [looking away from Francis]. 
He called to see me. 

Francis. Where? 

Emily. The natural place. My 
rooms. Where should you have called 
if you’d wanted to see me?... How- 
ever, I'll be candid with you. I was 
just as startled as you are—more, even! 

Francis. Um—why should you be 
startled? Unless, of course, it’s a nun- 
nery that you inhabit. 

Emily. Put yourself in the position 
of the poor but virtuous actress spend- 
ing a pleasant Sunday afternoon wash- 
ing imitation lace—when in walks Sir 
Charles Worgan, millionaire. 

Francis. But after all Charlie is only 
Charlie. 

Emily. That’s where you're wrong. 
He’s a good deal more than Charlie. 
So I concealed the lace. 

Francis. Did he come in the motor? 

Emily. He came on his feet. Why? 

Francis. Nothing. Only he started 
out in the motor. 

Emily. I daresay it broke down. 

Francis. And he came back in it. 

Emily [impatiently]. Indeed! Well, 
there’s another mystery of a motor-car, 
that’s all! The point is that he called 
to consult me. 

Francis. What about? 

Emily. About the next production at 
the Prince’s. You see, I have always 
read plays for the Chief. That’s really 
how the Chief came to take me on, 
and I suppose that’s why they gave 
me a share in the company and called 


I suppose you're here 
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me a director. He seemed to be quite 
disturbed. 

Francis. Who? Charlie? 

Emily. Yes. He said he understood 
that the next production was to be 
“The Merchant of Venice.” 

Francis. So it was. 

Emily. The Chief appears to be 
changing his mind. Just recently he's 
read “The Lion’s Share’—that Welsh 
piece by Lloyd Morgan. 

Francis. Stage Society? 

Emily. Yes. He went to one of the 
rehearsals, and he’s tremendously keen 
on it. 

Francis. Really! [Taking tickets and 
programme from his _ pocket.] Yes. 
That’s it. I’m going to see it this af- 
ternoon. They’ve sent me a couple of 
tickets. Care to come? 

Emily. You needn’t be so stuck up 
with your two tickets. I went last 
night. 

Francis. Why, you informed me not 
long since that it was impossible to get 
tickets for Sunday night performances 
of the Stage Society. You said even 
duchesses were glad to crowd into the 
gallery, and critics hadn't a dog’s 
chance. 

Emily. Charles had got tickets some- 
how. He left a stall for me and asked 
me if I'd go. He told me he might be 
there himself, but he wasn’t sure. 

Francis. And was he? 

Emily. Yes. [With a trace of self- 
consciousness, after a pause.| He had 
the next stall to mine. 

Francis [nodding his head]. Extraor- 
dinary how shy that youth is about 
being intellectual! He told me he was 
going to a smoking-concert. Was it a 
success—the Welsh thing? 

Emily. Oh, yes. But that’s nothing. 
Anything would be a success in Lon- 
don on Sunday night. People are so 
grateful. 

Francis. Then you didn't like it? 

Emily. On the contrary. I adored it. 

Franeis. Did Charlie? 


Emily [shakes her head; a little 
pause]. He didn’t see it. 

Francis. I suppose it’s one of those 
disagreeable plays, as we say in the 
“Mercury”—the disastrous effect of 
French influence on the Non-conformist 
mind. 

Emily. It was so real that I could 
have—— 

Francis. You confirm my worst sus- 
picions. 

Emily [smiling]. You're bound to en- 
joy it. 

Francis. But Charlie didn’t? 

Emily. And yet, you know, he is 
clever—don’t you think so? Just iook 
at what he’s done with the Prince's? 
Don’t you think he’s frightfully clever? 

Francis. Clever isn’t the word. 

Emily. What is the word? 

Francis. There isn’t a word. I've 
lived with Charlie now for four months, 
and I’ve looked carefully through the 
dictionary, and I've satisfied myself 
that there isn’t a word. Charlie baffles. 

Emily. Yes, that’s why he’s so fas- 
cinating. I was only thinking, as I 
walked back last night—— [stopping; 
in a different voice] I may as well tell 
you we walked back together after the 
theatre to my square. It was such a 
lovely night. 

Francis. It was. 
with St. John.] 

Page-boy. Mr. St. John. [Evit.] 

Francis [rising]. Good morning, St. 
John. How are you? 

St. John. Mondayish. [To Emily.] 
Hello! What are you doing here? 

Emily (shaking hands with him]. Good 
morning, Chief. Sir Charles asked me 
to come. 

St. John [displeased]. Oh! [Enter Sir 
Charles, r., quickly.] 

Sir C. Morning, St. John [shakes 
hands). Thanks for being so prompt. 

St. John. I thought you wanted to 
have a chat with me? 

Sir C. So Ido. But it occurred to 
me afterwards there couldn't be any 


[Enter Page-boyv 
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harm in asking all the other directors. 
[He takes record out of dictaphone.] 

St. John. Do you mean to say Cle- 
land and his wife are coming? 

Sir C. Well, my dear St. John, 
surely your stage-manager and your 
leading lady ought to be consulted, if 
any one ought, especially as they’re di- 
rectors 

St. John. Is this a board meeting, or 
isn’t it? If it is, why hasn’t it been 
properly summoned? I don’t set up 
as a cast-iron devotee of business rules, 


~ but——- 


Sir C. Not strictly a board meeting. 

Francis. Rather, a meeting of the 
board. [To Sir Charles.] There's no 
“chair,” I take it? 

Sir C. No, no; quite unnecessary. 
Now, St. John, I just want to state a 
few things [looking at clock]. Well, of 
course if the Clelands are late, we can't 
help it. Anyhow—[pause, as if making 
up his mind] I’ve been going into the 
accounts, and it may be said that we’ve 
turned the corner—but not very far. 
There’s been a profit of about a hun- 
dred pounds on the last three months— 
since .the company was definitely 
formed. A hundred pounds in three 
months is not much. It will just pay 
the interest on the debentures. Of 
course it would have been larger but 
for the matinées of “The Broken 
Heart.’ On the other hand, it would 
have been smaller—in fact there would 
have been a loss—if we had paid 
proper salaries. The directors get 
nothing, as directors. Mr. Cleland and 
Miss Henrietta Blackwood accept 
rather nominal salaries, partly because 
they’re together, but no doubt partly 
“on account of Mrs. Cleland’s—er—ad- 
vancing age; the other members of the 
troupe are equally ill-paid. As for 
you, St. John, your remuneration as 
manager is—well, inadequate. 

St. John. Don’t you worry about 
that. You can put it that what I re- 


ceive is for playing a small part now 


and then. For my producing there's 
no question of adequate remuneration. 
Couldn’t be! Frohman himself couldn't 
remunerate me adequately for my pro- 
ducing! I’m the greatest producer on 
earth. Every one knows that. 

Sir C. Well, there it is! All I want 
to point out is that we are at a critical 
period in our career. We mustn't be 
too satisfied with ourselves. We must 
consolidate our position. The future 
depends on what we do now. Our 
present bill will probably run another 
couple of months. 

St. John. It may, or it mayn’t. I 
never like to run a piece out. I want 
to have something else ready in three 
weeks, and I can do it. 

Sir C. That’s just what Im anxious 
to discuss. Do you really mean that 
you can do a Shakespearian production 
in three weeks? 

St. John. ve decided against “The 
Merchant of Venice.” I thought you 
understood that I’m going to do “The 
Lion’s Share.” I saw it last night, 
and I practically arranged with the au- 
thor—Lloyd Morgan, or Morgan Lloyd, 
or whatever his name is. It’s a great 
thing. Let everybody take notice of 
what I say! It's a great thing! 

Sir C. I also saw it last night. It 
may or may not be a great thing—I 
don’t pretend to be a judge—— 

St. John, That’s all right then. I do. 

Sir C. But I pretend to be a judge 
of what will succeed. And I don’t 
think “The Lion’s Share” would suc- 


ceed. I’m quite sure it isn’t a cer- 
tainty. 
St. John. It’s no part of my scheme 


to produce certainties. As far as that 
goes, I’ve never met one. More money 
has been lost on certainties than would 
pay off the bally National Debt. My 
scheme is to produce masterpieces. 

Sir C. And if the public won't come 
to see them? ; 

St. John. So much the worse for the 
public! The loss is theirs! 
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Sir C. It seems to me the loss will 
also be ours. 

Francis [soothingly]. St. John means 
that the public and ourselves will share 
the loss. But whereas we shall know 
exactly how much we have lost, the 
public will be under the disadvantage 
of never guessing that it has lost any- 
thing at all. 

Sir C. [in a low tone to Francis]. 
Just let me speak, will you? [Francis 
gives a courteous humorous smile of con- 
sent.] 

St. John. Besides, who says the 
public won't come? 

Sir C. I do. Another thing—‘The 
Lion’s Share” contains no decent part 
for Miss Blackwood. 

St. John. I can’t help that. At my 
theatre the company has got to fit the 
play. Let the old girl have a rest. 
God knows she’s been working like a 
camel. [Enter Page-boy with Mr. and 
Mrs, Cleland.] 

Sir C. [to Page-boy). Boy! [Page- 
boy comes round to Sir Charles and 
waits. | 

Mrs. C. I do hope we aren't late. 
The fact is we met my dear old father 
in the Strand. I hadn’t seen him for 
months, and it gave me quite a turn. 
How d’ye do, Sir Charles? [greeting 
him). 

Cleland [who has been shaking hands 
round; quietly to Sir Charles]. I got 
your letter this morning. 

Sir ©. [nods]. Now Mrs. Cleland— 
have this chair. St. John is thinking 
of producing a play with no part for 
you. What do you say to _ that? 
[Hands dictaphone records to Page-boy. 
Exit Page-boy.] 

Mrs. C. [after shaking hands round and 
kissing Emily]. I know what I should 
have said twenty years ago. But I 
often say nowadays that my idea of 
bliss is a dozen oysters and go to bed 
comfortably at ten o'clock. So long as 
you pay my salary, I don’t mind. 
Salaries have been so very regular 


lately, I wouldn’t like it disturbed. 
World you, my dear? [to Emily]. 

Sir C. The question is, how long we 
should be able to keep on paying sal- 
aries, with you out of the bill. 

Mrs. C. Now that’s very nice of 
you, Sir Charles. 

Cleland [rubbing his hands}. “Lion’s 
Share,” I suppose you're talking about? 

Sir C. What's your view of this 
wonderful piece, Cleland ?* 

Cleland [askance at St. John]. Well, 
I only saw the dress-rehearsaL Of 
course it’s clever, undoubtedly clever. 
It may please the Stage Society; but if 
you ask me my frank opinion—— 

St. John. Sam’s opinion is worth 
nothing at all, especially if it’s frank. 
When he tries to imitate me it isn’t 
always so bad. I didn’t engage Sam 
as a connoisseur. I engaged him be- 
cause his wife can act 

Mrs. C. My old father said to me 
this morning, “Henrietta,” he says, 
“vou and I are the only members of the 
Blackwood family that can really act. 
I could act a railway engine. And I 
believe you could, too,” he says. 
Didn’t he, Sam? Excuse me, Chief. 

St. John. And also because he’s the 
only stage-manager in London who'll 
do what you tell him without any d—d 
improvements of his own. But as for 
his views—they are invariably vulgar. 
Sam would make a fortune if he were 
let alone. 

Cleland. I should. Just give me a 
chance. 

St. John. Not much, Sammy! Not 
if I know it! 

Sir C. What is your opinion of “The 
Lion's Share,” Mrs. Cleland? 

Mrs. C. [indignant]. Don’t ask me. 
How should I know? My own 
nephew’s playing in it, but could he 
get a seat for me last night? No! 
I’ve been before the London public 
for twenty-six years, but could I get 
in on my card? No. 

Francis. If you'll give me_ the 
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pleasure of your company this after- 
noon, Mrs. Cleland, I’ve got a couple 
of stalls. 

Mrs. C. Much obliged, Mr. Worgan. 
But if I can’t go on Sunday I don’t go 
at all. I’m not proud; but either I’m 
Henrietta Blackwood or I'm not! At 
least, that’s how I look at it. 


Sir C. Mrs. Vernon has seen the 
play—— 
Mrs. C. Congratulations, my dear! 


Sir C. But I haven’t yet asked her 
views, formally—— 

St. John. You needn't, Sir Charles. 
I feel somehow that I can struggle on 
without ‘em. 

Sir C. But she was put on the 
Board simply because she'd always 
been used to reading plays for you! 
How often have you said what fine 
taste she has! 

St. John. That’s true. I value her 
opinion—when I want it. But in this 
case my mind is made up. You were 
sitting together last night, you two! I 


saw you. 

Sir C. That was a mere accident. 

St. John. Agreed! Accidents will 
happen. [Hwms an air.] 

Sir C. [controlling himself]. As I 
said before, I don’t pretend to be a 
judge—— 

St. John. As I said before, I do. 


That about settles that, doesn’t it. 

Sir C. No [gravely and obstinately]. 
Speaking simply as a member of the 
public, my objections to the piece, if 
only I could put them properly—of 
course it’s not my line to explain—— 

St. John. Don’t let that trouble you. 
I can explain your objections. You’ve 
got three objections. The first is that 
this play is true to life, the second is 
that it’s original, and the third is that 
it’s beautiful. You’re a bold financier, 
but you're afraid of beauty; you detest 
originality; and as for truth, it makes 
you hold your nose. Do you think I 
don’t know all about your confounded 
objections? I’m turned fifty. I've 
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spent a quarter of a century in trying 
to make this d——d town appreciate 
beauty, and though I’ve succeeded once 
or twice, the broad result is that I 
can’t look my greengrocer in the face. 
But I wouldn't swop places with you. 
It would be like being blind and deaf. 
[Suddenly to Francis, as to one who un- 


derstands.] I wish you’d seen “The 
Lion’s Share.” I know what you'd 
say! 

Sir C. [quickly]. Come now, St. 


John, whatever the private opinions of 
any of us may be, I am quite sure we 
shall all be agreed that this wonder- 
ful play of yours won't please the pub- 
lic. [Looks at Emily, as if for confirma- 
tion.] It would be bound to be a frost. 
‘ You yourself—— 

St. John [springing up]. Nothing of 
the kind! Nothing of the kind! No 
one ever caught me saying that any 
play on earth would be a frost. No 
really new thing ever yet succeeded 
but what all the blessed wiseacres who 
know the public best swore it would be 
a rank failure. Let me tell you that 
in the end you chaps are always 
wrong. Public taste is continually 
changing. Is it you chaps who change 
it? Not much. It’s we who change 
it. But before we can begin to work, 
we must get past a pack of in- 
fernal rotters who say they have their 
finger on the public pulse. [More 
quietly.| Well, we do get past, that's 
one comfort. 

Mrs. C. Oh, Chief! How you carry 
on, to be sure! It’s worse than a re- 
hearsal. And this isn’t your stage, you 
know. 

Sir C. [smiling]. That's all right, 
that’s all right. St. John is always 
enthusiastic. A month ago he was just 
as enthusiastic for Shakespeare. . 

St. John. Yes, but then I hadn't got 
my eye on a good modern piece. 

Sir C. I suppose you'll admit that 
“The Lion’s Share” is not as good a 
play as “The Merchant of Venice.” 
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I've been reading “The Merchant of 
Venice” myself. A most interesting 
old play! Now there’s beauty, to use 
your own word, if you like. 

St. John. Sudden discovery of a 
hitherto neglected author by the pro- 
prietor of the “Daily Mercury.” 

Sir C. All this is not argument. 

St. John. My excellent Sir Charles, 
any ass of an actor-manager can pro- 
duce Shakespeare. 

Francis. Excuse me, St. John, I 
don’t wish to interrupt a duel, but you 
told me exactly the contrary not long 
since. You said there wasn’t an actor- 
manager in London who understood 
Shakespeare enough to make even a de- 
cent call-boy in a Shakespearean pro- 
duction. 

St. John. And I was right. Some 
day I'll show ‘em. But I’m not going 
to spend my time on Shakespeare when 
I’ve got a first-class modern production 
all waiting. It’s the Shakespeares of 
the future that I’m on. 

Sir C. Now seriously, St. John—— 
[A pause. ] 

Cleland. The wife is a really tre- 
mendous Portia, Chief. Aren’t you, 
Henrietta? 

Mrs. C. He knows. He saw me at 
the old Novelty in ’89. 

Sir C. And I was thinking that Jes- 
sica was the very part for Mrs. Vernon 
*“—I hope you won’t deny that it’s about 
time Mrs. Vernon had a decent show 
[half laughing]. 

St. John [coldly]. Since you’ve men- 
tioned it, I may as well tell you, I’ve 
decided that Mrs. Vernon must leave 
the Prince’s company. 

Emily. Chief—you aren’t—— [stops]. 

Sir C. [annoyed]. Now what's this? 
[General surprise.] 

St. John. Ym not satisfied with her 
work. The truth is, I never was. I 
was taken by her enthusiasm for a 
good thing. But what’s that got to do 
with acting? 

Emily [deeply moved]. You aren't go- 





ing to throw me over? I’ve always 
tried my very best. What do you 
think I shall do if you throw me over? 

St. John. I don’t know. Whatever 
you do you oughtn’t to act any more. 
Because it ain’t your line. You're 
simply painful in “The Mayor of Cas- 
terbridge,” and no one knows it better 
than you. 

Mrs. C. Don’t listen to him, Emily. 

St. John [growling]. You needn’t 
think I’m not sorry for her. But I 
won't have all my productions messed 
up for evermore just because I’ve been 
unfortunate enough to engage an ac- 
tress who can’t act. I want a fine pro- 


duction, and I mean to have it. I don’t ° 


care twopence for anything else. I’m 
not a philanthropist. I'm a_ brute. 
Everybody knows that. [Emily moves 
away from the others, and tries te contrel 
herself.] 

Sir C. You’re not going to—— 

St. John [challenging him with a stiff 
look]. I'm aot going to have any favor- 
ites in the company. 

Sir C. Favorites? 


St. John. Yes, favorites. I mean. 


nothing offensive. But I've had this 
on my mind some time. You began 
the subject. Now you know! 

Sir ©. But Mrs. Vernon is a di- 
rector of the company. 

St. John. Who made her a director 
of the company? You did; just as you 
made your brother the nominal chair- 
man. Not that I mind that in the 
least. She can be a director of forty 
companies so long as she doesn’t act on 
my stage. 

Sir C. Your stage? 

St. John. My stage. 

Sir C. The company’s stage. 

St. John. D——n the company! 

Sir C. You ean’t damn the company. 
The company saved you when you 
never expected to be saved. The com- 
pany put you on your legs, and put the 
theatre on its legs. The company 
gave you two thousand pounds’ worth 
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of shares for a goodwill that was worth 
nothing. The company gave shares to 
Mr. Cleland and Miss Blackwood for 
arrears of salary, and the same to Mrs. 
Vernon. My brother and I bought 
shares. On all these shares the com- 
pany will pay good interest, if only a 
little common-sense is shown. Surely 
Mrs. Vernon has deserved better of 


you than to be dismissed! Without 
her—— 
St. John. Without her I shouldn't 


have had your help. 

Sir C. Exactly, since you care to 
put it that way. 

St. John. Well, since I care to put 
it that way, Sir Charles, I don’t know 
that I’m so _ desperately’ grateful. 
What have you done, after all? You 
insisted on an orchestra, to keep the 
audience from thinking. You inyented 
a costume for the programme girls and 
made a rule that they must be under 
twenty-five and pretty, and you put 
up the price of the programmes from 
twopence to sixpence. You plastered 
the West End all over with colored 
posters that would make a crocodile 
swoon. And that’s about all. 

Sir C. I put order into the concern. 
And I gave you the support of all my 
journals, including the most powerful 
daily paper in London. 

St. John. Thank you for nothing! 
The most powerful daily paper in Lon- 
don has got me laughed at by all my 
friends. I’m not likely to forget the 
morning after the first performance of 
“The Broken Heart,” when the most 
powerful daily paper in London talked 
for three-quarters of a column about 
the essential, English, breezy, health- 
ful purity of the Elizabethan drama. 

Mrs. C. I remember they called me 
Harriet instead of Henrietta. 

Francis. A misprint. [To St. John] 
It was all a misprint. 

Sir C. [quietly]. Still, 
comes, now. 

St. John. 


the public 


Yes, and what a public! 
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Sir C. There’s only one sort of 
public. It's the sort that pays. 

St. John. Let it fork it out then, and 
accept what I choose to give it! Ill 
choose my plays, and I'll choose my 
players. I’m sorry for Emily, but I 
can’t help it. So long as I’m the man- 


ager, I'll be the manager. I'll keep a 
free hand. 
Sir CC. [threateningly]. If you 


wanted to keep a free hand, you ought 
not to have accepted my money. 

St. John. Look here, Sir Charles, 
don’t you try to come the millionaire 
over me. You may be a millionaire in 
your private capacity, but when you 
discuss the theatre with me you're sim- 
ply a man who doesn’t know what he’s 
talking about. 

Mrs. C. Chief, you’re 
temper. 

St. John. Shut up! 

Sir C. You are the manager, but 
I’m the largest shareholder, and I hold 
all the debentures. I can always out- 
vote you. I won't consent to Shakes- 
peare being shelved. Shakespeare was 
your own idea, not mine. Why can’t 
you stick to it? Why do you want to 
produce a morbid play that must fail? 
You may take it from me, I've got no 
use for a frost. Every one knows I’m 
in the Prince’s. I don’t choose to be 
associated with failures. And above 
all I won’t consent to the dismissal of 


losing your 


Mrs. Vernon. Is that clear? 

St. John [approaching him, _ very 
quietly]. Do you want to get rid of 
me? 

Sir C. No. I only want you to be- 
have reasonably. 

St. John. Oh! That’s all you want, 
is it? Will you buy me out? 

Sir C. Certainly, if you wish it. 

St. John [furiously]. Well, then, do! 
I resign! See? I resign. You've 


saved a fine enterprise, and ruined it 
at the same time. Cleland’s your man. 
Put your two wooden heads together, 
and you're bound to make a howling 
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success of the Prince’s. Cleland'll 
carry out your theories for you. Cle- 
land’s notion of realism in art is potted 
primroses on a river’s brim. Get at it 
at once. In six months you'll be play- 
ing musical comedy at the Prince’s— 
[pause] and “House full” over the 
portico [scornfully]—a thing that’s 
never been seeninmytime! ... I 
resign. 

Sir C. You aren't serious. 

St. John. Do you take me for a bally 
clown? [Solemnly.] I’m always se- 
rious. [7o Mrs. Cleland.] Good-bye, 
old girl! [Eait back, with a_ violent 
banging of the door.] 

Mrs. ©. [with a passionate outburst, 
rising]. St. John! 

Cleland [to his wife]. 
be quiet. 

Mrs. C. [half hysterical]. Loose me! 
St. John! [She rushes out after him, 
crying. Noises in the corridor. 

Sir C. [to Francis]. Just go and 
quieten them, will you. There'll be a 
regular scene out there in a minute. 
We can’t have the whole building upset. 

Francis. That’s all very well 

Sir C. [insisting].  There’s a good 
fellow. [Ezit Francis.] I say, Cleland. 

Cleland. T'll look after her. 

Sir C. [a little anxiously]. She won't 
throw us over? 

Cleland [confidently]. 
me. 

Sir CO. after a glance at Emily]. Yl 
telephone you later in the day with an 
appointment. I haven’t time now. 

Cleland, Good! [Shakes hands.] 
Splendid, Sir Charles. [EFvit.] 

Emily. I must go too [rising]. 

Sir C. Here! Wait a bit. Sit down 
half a minute. You can’t go like that. 

Emily [sits]. I don’t suppose there 
ever was another man as rude as the 
Chief. What a Dbrute! But he’s al- 
ways the same—simply never cares for 
anything except his own ideas. 
There's nothing he wouldn't sacrifice 
for them. Nothing! 


Sit down, and 


Leave that to 


Sir C. Well, he'd got me to deal 
with! 

Emily. The thing that surpri§Sed me 
most was the way you kept your tem- 
per. 

Sir C. Oh! that’s nothing! I can 
generally keep my temper when I see 
the other man is losing his. It was 
only when he began talking about fa- 
vorites that I nearly let myself go. 

Emily. Seeing us together last night 
at the theatre—that must have made 
him think we'd been plotting against 
him. 

Sir C. And yet we hadn't, had we? 
I don’t know even now what you really 
think about that play. 

Emily. “The Lion’s Share?” I quite 
agree with you that it wouldn’t have 
a chance with the public. 

Sir C. But you think it’s a fine play? 

Emily. Why do you think I think 
that? 

Sir C. Well, from what you said last 
night. 

Emily. I was careful not to say. 
We both rather kept off it, 7 thought. 

Sir C. Then from what you didn’t 
say. 

Emily. Yes, I think it’s fine. 

Sir C. Do you? [genuinely puzzled| 
And you think Francis’ll like it too? 

Emily. Yes. 

Sir C. Queer! I suppose there must 
be something in it. I wish you'd ex- 
plain it to me—I mean what you see 
in it. 

Emily. Oh! I can’t explain. 
just a matter of taste. 

Sir C. You explained lots of things 
in “The Merchant of Venice,” anyway. 

Emily. Oh, Charlie, I didn’t! I only 
just 

Sir C. Yes, you did. In fact, you 
made me quite keen on it. That’s one 
reason why I was determined not to let 
St. John throw it over. But if “The 
Merchant of Venice” were a great suc- 
cess, I wouldn’t mind “The Lion’s 
Share” being done at matinées. 


It’s 
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Emily. That wouldn't satisfy him. 
He’d never give way. And what's 
more—he’d never give way about me. 
[Thoughtfully.| He’s quite right, you 
know. I can’t act [smiles]. I expect 
it’s because I’m too intellectual. 

Sir C. Of course you can act. 

Emily. How do you know? You've 
never seen me. 

Sir C. I’m sure you can. 

Emily. And what’s going to happen 
now ? 

Sir C. Happen? 
theatre will go on. Do you think I 
can’t run a theatre? I knew there'd 
be a rumpus. In fact, I brought it 
on, because things were bound to come 
to a crisis between St. John and me 
sooner or later, and sooner is always 
best. So I came to a clear understand- 
ing with Cleland in advance. 

Emily. Did you? 

Sir C. Yes. I had to know exactly 
where I stood. And Cleland is a very 
good man. You'll see. I'll make that 
theatre hum. 

Emily. It was awfully good of you, 
sticking up for me. 

Sir C. Not at all. I'll sign you a 
contract for three years if you like. 

Emily [nervously]. Well, of course 
I’m not in a position to refuse offers of 
that kind. But really you are awfully 
kind. I must tell you—I’d no idea you 
were so good-natured. Most people 
have got an entirely wrong notion of 
you. J had at the start. 

Sir C. How? 

Emily. They think you’re as hard as 
nails. And the truth is you're fear- 
fully good-natured. 

Sir C. No, I’m not. 

Emily. Well, look how you've be- 
haved to me! I can’t thank you, you 
know. I never could thank any one 
for anything—anything serious that 
is. 

Sir C. 
confidentially]. 
I'm just the same. 


Nothing! The 


[pleased at this revelation; 
That’s funny, now 
Whenever I have 


to thank people I always begin to 
blush, and I feel awkward. 

Emily. I know, I know. [After a 
pause.] And yet, I ought to thank 
you. This makes twice you've saved 
me. 

Sir C. Saved you? 
talking about? 

Emily. Well, what do you suppose 
I should have done if you and Francis 
hadn't been in the affair and St. John 
had had his way? Where should I 
have been? I’ve got nothing to fall 
back on. I’ve been alone for four 
years now, and every penny I’ve spent 
I’ve had to earn. And till this year I 
never made a hundred and twenty 
pounds in a single year. I wasn’t 
brought up to earn, that’s why. I’m 
very conceited, and if you ask me I 
think I’m a fairly finished sort of ar- 
ticle; but I can’t do anything that peo- 
ple want doing. You don’t knew what 
I’ve been through. No one knows ex- 
cept me. You don’t know what you've 
saved me from. No! I couldn’t have 
begun that frightful struggle over 
again, I couldn't have faced it. It’s too 
disgusting, too humiliating—I should 
have—— 

Sir C. [disturbed]. 
Emily—— 

Emily. Yes, I know! One oughtn’t 
to speak like that. It makes every- 
body so uncomfortable. Never look at 
a danger that’s passed! And yet—the 
first time I saw you here, and I man- 
aged to joke about altering frocks 
Never shall I forget my relief; it was 
painful how glad I was! I’m always 
looking back at that. And 
then, to-day, without a moment’s warn- 
ing! Oh, dear! And now you 
say a contract for three years! [ives 
a great sigh of relief.) Why, it’s 
heaven; it’s simply just Paradise! 

Sir C. [goirg to door r. and opening 
it]. I say, Kendrick. Just see I’m not 
disturbed, will you. Put a boy out- 
side my door. 


What are you 


But look here, 
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Kendrick [off]. All right! Meeting 
still on! 

Sir C. Yes. [He puts red disk up, 


and then comes back to Emily.] Now— 
er—look here, of course I’m rather pe- 
culiar; I can only do things in my own 
way; but look here—there are one or 
two things I want to talk to you about. 
To begin with, do you know why I’ve 
never been to a performance at the 
Prince’s when you were in the cast? 

Emily. No. 

Sir C. Well, it was because I didn’t 
want to see you acting in public. 
[Walks about.] 

Emily. But—— 

Sir C. I’m like that, that’s all. I 
knew you were obliged to earn your 
living, but I couldn’t stand seeing you 
doing ft on the stage. You may call 
it sentimental. I don’t know. I'm 
just telling you. There’s another 
thing. Do you know why I insisted on 
you and old woman Cleland being on 
the Board of Directors? 

Emily [shakes her head]. I don’t 
think anybody quite understood that. 

Sir ©. Well, it was because I 
thought if you were on the Board I 
should have good opportunities of see- 
ing you without being forced to make 
them. J simply added Mrs. Cleland as 
a cover for you, so that you wouldn't 
look too conspicuous. What price that 
for a scheme? 

Emily. Now, Charlie, don’t go and 
make me feel awkward. 

Sir C. You've got to feel awkward. 
And so have I. I’ve told you those 
two things so that you can’t say I’m 
being sudden. I’m putting the matter 
before you in a straightforward way. 
I want you to marry me. 

Emily. Charlie! : 

Sir C. That’s what it is. I know 
I'm peculiar, but I can’t help it—I can’t 
say what I want to say. I mean I 


can’t bring myself to say it. Now, for 
instance, there’s that word “love.” 
rious thing—I can't use it! 


Cu- 
When I 
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hear of men saying to women, “I love 
you,” I always think to myself, 
“Well, J couldn’t say it.” Don’t know 
why! It would be as much as I could 
do to say, “I’m awfully fond of you.” 
And I couldn’t say even that without 
being as awkward as if I were giving 
thanks. And yet I am. 

Emily. You are what? 

Sir C. You know what. Of course 
if we hadn’t been born in the same 
town, and almost in the same street, I 
expect I shouldn’t have been able to 
talk like this to you. I should have 


had to be most rottenly artificial. Un- 
derstand me, don’t you? 

Emily. Perfectly. I’m just the 
same. 

Sir C. Are you? That’s all right 


then. I suppose everybody from the 


Five Towns is. Well, what do you 
say? 
Emily. It’s so sudden. 


Sir C. Oh, d—n it all, Emily. That's 
really a bit too thick, that is! After 
what I’ve told you! Are you going to 
sit there and stick me out that you'd 
no idea I was above a bit gone on you? 

Emily. I—Charlie, you are awful! 

Sir C. Did the idea ever occur to 
you that I might ask you to marry 
me? Or didn’t it? 

Emily [after a pause]. As questions 
are being put—when you got up this 
morning did you intend to propose to 
me to-day? 

Sir C. No. But every morning I 
say to myself, “One of these days I 
shall have to do it.” 

Emily. When did you make your 
mind up to do it to-day? 


Sir C. About five minutes ago. 

Emily. Why? 

Sir C. Beeause of the way you 
talked. How do I know? Because 
you made me feel so queer. I couldn't 


bear for another minute the notion of 
you worrying yourself to death about 
a living and the future, while all the 
time I—I There are some things 
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I can not stand. And one of ‘em is 
your worrying about starvation. 

It’s quite true, I am as hard as nails, 
but I’m all right. Nobody else can say 


it for me, so I must say it myself. I’m 
all right—— 
Emily [leaning forward]. How much 


are you worth? 

Sir C. About a million and a quar- 
ter. 

Emily. Well, can’t you see how ri- 
diculous it is, you marrying me? I 
haven't a cent. 

Sir C. Now listen here, Emily. If 
you’re going to talk nonsense we'll 
chuck it. What in the name of heaven 
does it matter to me if you haven't a 
cent? 


Emily. I—I don’t know—— 
Sir C. No. I should imagine you 
didn’t! 


Emily. You could marry—high up 
[lifting her arm]. In the peerage. 
Why, you could marry practically any- 


body. 
Sir C. I know. 
Emily. Well, why don’t you. 


Sir C. Because I don’t. You're the 
sort of woman for me. What you said 
just now is true. 

Emily. What was that? 

Sir C. You're a fairly finished sort 
of article. You're an _ intellectual 
woman. I know I’m not so very in- 
tellectual, but it’s only intellectual peo- 
ple that interest me all the same. 

Emily. Charlie, don’t call yourself 
names! 

Sir C. You can help me, more than 
anybody. You've done a good bit for 
me as it is. 

Emily. Why, what have I done? 

Sir C. It’s thanks to you that I’m in 
this theatre affair. And I like that. 
It’s the kind of thing I’m after. And 
do you know who gave me the idea of 
giving a hundred thousand to Oxford? 
You! The first time you were here! 
Emily. Really? 

Sir C. Certainly. 
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Emily. I ought to tell Oxford about 
that. 
Sir C. We should have the finest 


house in London, you know. I'd back 
you to do the hospitality business as 
well as any duke’s daughter that was 
ever born. You'd soon get hold of the 
right people. 

Emily. What do you mean by the 
right people? Not what they call “so- 
ciety” people? Because if you do——! 

Sir C. [stamping his foot]. No, no! 
Of course I don't. I mean intellectual 
people, and the johnnies that write for 
the reviews, and two or three chaps in 
the Cabinet. I could keep you off the 
rotters, because I know ’em already. 

Emily. It’s all too dazzling, Charlie. 

Sir C. Not a bit. I used to think 
that millionaires must be different from 
other people. But I’m a millionaire, 
and I'm just the same as I always 
was. As far as dazzle goes, there's 
nothing in it, I may as well tell you 





that. Well ? 

Emily. 1 ean't give you an answer 
now. 

Sir C. Oh, yes, you can. You must. 


I'm not the kind of man that can wait. 

Emily [rather coldly]. Um _ afraid 
you'll have to wait. 

Sir C. [erestfallen]. But you surely 
must know what you feel? 

Emily. My dear Charles, I do not 
know what I feel. 


Sir C. [disappointed]. When shall 
you know? 

Emily. I can't say. 

Sir C. Honest? 

Emily. Of course. 

Sir C. But can’t you give me an 
idea? 

Emily. Of what? 

Sir C. Whether it’ll be yes or no. 

Emily [with an outraged air]. Cer- 
tainly not. 

Sir C. Well, I can tell you one 


thing: if you throw me over—I—I don’t 
know what I shall do. 
if I do. 


No, 'm d—d 
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Emily [stiffly]. Good morning, 
Charlie. 

Sir C. Look here. Why are you 
cross? 

Emily. I'm not cross. 

Sir C. You look as if you were. 

Emily. Well, good morning. [She 
goes to door, back, and opens it. Boy is 


seen standing there. Then she shuts the 
door and returns to Sir C.] 

Emily. I—— [Sir C., after gazing 
at her, suddenly seizes her and kisses 
her—a long kiss.] 

Emily. I suppose I did know all the 
time. 

Sir C. What are you crying for? 

Emily [inconseqiuently and weakly]. 
This kind of thing must be awfully bad 
for the heart. 


Sir ©. [reflectively]. Well! So 
that’s done. I say—— [Kisses her 
again. The telephone bell rings. They 
start guiltily.] 

Sir C. [at instrument]. Hello! Who 
is it? Yes. It’s me. Oh! [To Emily.] 


It’s Francis. 

Emily [quickly]. 
him. 

Sir C. No, no, of course not. [At 
instrument.) What did you say? Yes. 
Yes. She’s—er still here. All right. 
I say, he doesn’t seem like giving way, 
I hope? Good! [Rings off.] 

Sir C. Francis has gone off with St. 
John to the Garter 

The English Review. 


You mustn't tell 
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Emily. The Garter? 

Sir C. The restaurant where we 
generally lunch. He wanted to warn 
me to go somewhere else. He says St. 
John is quite calmed down now, but 
the sight of me might rouse him again. 
Like Francis, isn’t it? 

Emily. I forgot to tell you that no 
one must on any account know for at 
least three months. 

Sir C. All serene. But why? 

Emily. I can’t do with it seeming 
too sudden—after the scene this morn- 
ing, and with Henrietta here, too! Be- 
sides, when it’s known, we shall have 
to go down at once to Bursley, to see 
your mother. You may depend on 
that! 

Sir C. Think so? I don’t seem to 
see myself doing the happy lover in 
Bursley. 

Emily. Neither do I. But it will 
come to that. And I must have time 
to get my breath first. 

Sir C. Let’s go and have 
somewhere, eh? 

Emily. Where? 

Sir C. The Carlton? 

Emily [after a sigh]. How lovely! 
[Goes to glass to pat her hair. Sir 
Charles, looking at her, gives a little boy- 
ish, absurd gesture of tremendous glee, 
then rings a bell. Enter Page-boy.] 

Sir C.. [sternly]. Taximeter. 

Curtain. 


lunch 


(To be continued.) 





THE ATTAINMENT OF THE NORTH POLE. 


During the past week great attention 
has been given to the announcement on 
September 1 that Dr. F. A. Cook had 
returned from north polar regions, hav- 
ing reached the North Pole on April 
21, 1908. The interest excited by this 


statement has since been increased by 
a message, dated September 6, received 
at New York from Commander Peary, 


reporting that he reached the pole on 
April 6, 1909. 

Commander Peary departed for the 
north from Sydney, Cape Breton, on 
July 17, 1908, his intention being to 
proceed by the Smith Sound route to 
his winter quarters on the northera 
shore of Grant Land. He hoped to start 
for the pole with fully-loaded sledges 
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from the “Big head” he encountered 
in the Polar Ocean in 1906, to the 
north of Grant Land, in about Jatitude 
84° N. The last information concern- 
ing him indicated that in the middle of 
August last year his ship, the Roose- 
velt, was continuing her voyage north- 
wards from Etah, the expedition’s base 
of supplies on Smith’s Sound. He 
took sounding apparatus with him 
with the intention of obtaining a line 
of soundings from Grant Land to 
the pole. When he left last year he 
stated that, should he reach the pole, 
news of his success might be expected 
between August 15 and September 15, 
and the message received on September 
6 has justified his expectations. 

It is difficult yet to arrive at a satis- 
factory opinion as to the value of the 
observations from which the explorers 
conclude that they reached the North 
Pole, but as both Dr. Cook and Com- 
mander Peary are responsible travel- 
lers, it must be assumed that they real- 
ize the difficulty of determining the po- 
sition of the pole, and took the neces- 
sary precautions to establish the valid- 
ity of their claims. We have no 
right to doubt their statements, but 
the publication of the observations at 
an early date is greatly to be desired, 
so that the matter can be placed be- 
yond question. In the case of Com- 
mander Peary, his previous work in 
Arctic regions is so well known that 
geographers have accepted his an- 
nouncement without hesitation, and a 
congratulatory message has been sent 
to him by the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. On the occasion of his previous 
expedition in 1906, he approached to 
within two hundred miles of the pole, 
and there was every reason to antici- 
pate that this year he would reach 
the pole itself. His plans were known, 
and his long experience of Arctic con- 
ditions justified confidence in their suc- 
cessful accomplishment. There has, 
however, been much discussion upon 
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Dr. Cook’s journey and achievement, 
and as he claims to have reached the 
North Pole nearly a year before Com- 
mander Peary, it is of interest to give 
a few particulars relating to him and 
his expedition. 

Dr. Cook is an American medical 
man, With varied experience of explor- 
ing work in both the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic regions. He served as surgeon 
on Commander Peary’s second expedi- 
tion to West Greenland in 1891, and 
was a member of the Belgian Antarctic 
expedition under Commander De Ger- 
lache, which spent the Antarctic winter 
of 1898 ‘drifting about on board the 
Belgica in the ice-covered seas to the 
southwest of Graham Land. Both in 
1903 and 1906 Dr. Cook conducted ex- 
peditions to Alaska, with the object of 
achieving the ascent of Mount McKin- 
ley, 20,390 feet high, the loftiest moun- 
tain on the North American Continent, 
and after repeated failures reported 
that he had succeeded in reaching the 
summit. Two years ago it was an- 
nounced that he was desirous of or- 
ganizing an expedition to the South 
Pole, and it came as a surprise to most 
people to learn in the autumn of 1907 
that he was encamped at Etah, on the 
northwest coast of Greenland, and pro- 
posed to make a “dash” for the North 
Pole. 

Briefly, Dr. Cook’s story is that he 
left his base at Etah on February 19 
of last year, accompanied only by a 
force of Eskimos, and dogs for pulling 
the sledges. The route varied slightly 
from that adopted by Commander 
Peary. Dr. Cook struck westwards 
across Smith Sound to Ellesmere Land, 
and continued westwards across that 
island to Nansen Sound, which sepa- 
rates Ellesmere Land from Axel Hei- 
berg Land, one of the new lands discov- 
ered by the Sverdrup expedition on 
board the Fram in 1898-1902. From Cape 
Hubbard, the northernmost point of 
Axel Heiberg Land, Dr. Cook pushed 
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- out over the polar ice on March 18. 
Three days later the last of the sup- 
porting parties returned, and Dr. Cook 
continued his march to the pole with 
only a couple of Eskimos. Between 
the 84th and 85th parallels of north 
latitude, he sighted land to the west, 
but “the urgent need of rapid advance 
on our main mission did not permit a 
detour to explore the coast.” This, con- 
tinues Dr. Cook, in the narrative which 
he has supplied to the New York Herald, 
was the last sign of solid earth seen 
on the northward march, though, ‘“‘from 
the 87th to the 88th parallel much sur- 
prise was caused by an indication of 
land ice. For two days we travelled 
over ice which resembled a glacial sur- 
face. .. There was, however, no 
perceptible elevation, and no positive 
sign of land or sea.” Farther north, 
Dr. Cook says, “signs of land were still 
seen every day, but they were decep- 
tive illusions, or a mere verdict of 
fancy. The mirages turned 
things topsy-turvy, inverted mountains, 
and queer objects even rose and fell in 
shrouds of mystery; but all of this was 
due to the atmospheric magic of the 
midnight sun.” 

Finally, to quote the words used by 
Dr. Cook on September 7, in a lecture 
to the Royal Geographical Society of 
Denmark:—“On April 21 my observa- 
tion gave 80° 59’ 40”—that is, 20” from 
the pole. We advanced the 20” and I 
made another observation, and several 
others that day andthe next. I think 
there is no doubt that these observa- 
tions will prove that we have been on 
and around 90°—the North Pole.’ The 
return march was then begun. Instead 
of being carried by an easterly drift to 
the Greenland coast, the little party 
found themselves some distance west of 
Axel Heiberg Land. Continuing south to 
Jones Sound, they wintered in primi- 
tive fashion at Cape Sparbo, on the 
eoast of North Devon, and subse- 
quently made their way across to the 
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Greenland coast, whence Dr. Cook ob- 
tained a passage to Copenhagen on 
board a Danish Government steamer. 

‘ Not so much the fact that Dr. Cook 
was unaccompanied by any white com- 
panion as certain surprising features in 
the above story make it advisable to 
await. the examination of Dr. Cook's 
instruments and journal of observa- 
tions before his claim to have reached 
the pole is definitely admitted. Cape 
Hubbard, from which Dr. Cook pushed 
out into the Polar Ocean, is situated in 
about latitude 81° 15’ N., i.e. 525 geo- 
graphical or rather more than 600 stat- 
ute miles from the pole. To have cov- 
ered this in thirty-five days Dr. Cook 
must have advanced northwards at an 
average rate of seventeen statute miles 
a day, making no allowance for devia- 
tions from a due north and south line. 
An even greater rate of travel was 
maintained for a longer period of time 
by Lieutenant Mecham on a sledge 
journey among the islands of Arctic 
Canada during the long series of the 
Franklin search expeditions. Nothing 
like such a rate of progression north- 
wards has, however, been achieved by 
any previous traveller over the ice of 
the open polar sea. Nor is it correct 
to say, as Dr. Cook is reported to have 
said, that he was able to rely on more 
favorable conditions because he trav- 
elled earlier in the year than previous 
explorers. Dr. Nansen and Lieutenant 
Johansen left the Fram in about 84° 
north on March 14, 1895, and reached 
their farthest north in latitude 86° 5’ 
north on April 8, their average daily 
northing being thus about six miles. 
Captain Cagni, of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi’s expedition, left the winter 
quarters of the Stella Polare in Teplitz 
Bay. Franz Josef Land, latitude 81° 47’ 
north, on March 11, 1900, and reached 
his farthest north in latitude 86° 33’ on 
April 25, his average daily northing 
having been about seven miles. In 
1906. Commander Peary pushed out 
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over the polar ice from the northern 
coast of Grant Land, just south of the 
83rd parallel, on March 6, and reached 
his farthest north in latitude 87° 6’ on 
April 21, his average daily northing 
having been about six miles. 

From these records it will be seen 
that by travelling northwards over the 
Polar Ocean at the rate of seventeen 
miles a day, Dr. Cook has far sur- 
passed the most strenuous efforts of 
his predecessors. All the explorers 
mentioned were capable of, and did on 
occasion perform, journeys of twenty 
and more miles a day. But in advanc- 
ing northward they all found them- 
selves greatly delayed by open lanes of 
water and pressure ridges in the ice. 
Dr. Cook says very little about any 
difficulties of this nature, although he 
does on one occasion mention that 
“much of our hard work was lost in 
circuitous twists around troublesome 
pressure lines and high irregular fields 
of very old ice. The drift, too, was 
driving eastward with sufficient force 
to give some anxiety.” If the condi- 
tions he encountered throughout his 
march were similar to those expe- 
rienced by previous travellers over the 
Polar Ocean, it is astounding that he 
should have been able to travel so 
much faster than they. 

Of course, conditions vary in differ- 
ent seasons and along different routes, 
and Dr. Cook may have been excep- 
tionally favored. There is no need to 
doubt his good faith, but for con- 
firmation of his calculations it will be 
necessary to await the examination of 
his records. The precision with which 
he reports his position on April 21 
would seem to show that he scarcely 
appreciates the difficulty of securing 
‘exact observations under the conditions 
as regards refraction, &c., which pre- 
vail near the pole. 

However this may be, and whatever 
the precise point attained by Dr. Cook, 
there seems little doubt that he made 
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an extended journey over the polar 
ice; but scientific research was not Dr. 
Cook's object, and his journey can pos- 
sess little scientific value. He carried 
no sounding apparatus, and has 
brought back only the vaguest informa- 
tion about the new lands to the north- 
west of Greenland. The land which he 
did sight, indeed, was probably the 
land which Peary sighted in 1906, or 
some extension thereof. Further 
north, there is a suggestion that the 
party travelled over glacial ice, but Dr. 
Cook has nothing definite to report 
which indicates the existence near the 
pole of anything but the ice-covered 
Polar Ocean. Some points have still 
to be cleared up. In more than one re- 
port Dr. Cook is credited with stating 
that the land he sighted after leaving 
Axel Heiberg Land abounds with 
game; yet he did not come within sev- 
eral miles of the land, and, according 
to the Times, met with no game beyond 
Heiberg Island. If Dr. Cook reached 
the pole, he has given a remarkable il- 
lustration of pluck and endurance, but 
his journey seems likely to have a 
minimum of scientific value, and there 
is still room where he has been for a 
well-equipped scientific research expe- 
dition to do excellent work in studying 
the geographical problems of the re- 
gion. A mere “dash” to the pole may 
awaken a certain amount of senti- 
mental interest, and direct public at- 
tention to the traveller, but it is of no 
value from the scientific point of view 
unless exploration—physical or geo- 
graphical—is carried on. Commander 
Peary appears to have been equipped 
with apparatus for taking soundings 
and making other observations of polar 
conditions, and he has telegraphed to 
the director of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, “I am 
bringing a large amount of material 
for the museum.” The scientific im- 
portance of polar expeditions must be 
judged by the new knowledge obtained 
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rather than by the determination of a 

mathematical point more or less accu- 

rately according to the instruments 

used and the precautions taken. As- 

suming that the North Pole has been 

reached by one or both the explorers, 
Nature. 


the way is now clear for the scientific 
study of Arctic hydrography, meteorol- 
ogy, and many other problems of ter- 
restrial physics without the disturbing 
effort to attain the highest latitude. 





AS THE POLES ASUNDER. 


“Why do they believe Shackleton and 
Peary if they won't believe me?” The 
question is to the point, and we shall 
answer it. 

The week just passed has chronicled 
an achievement for which the world 
has waited nearly four hundred years. 
There bas been a fascination about the 
search for the North Pole which has 
eontinued undimmed down the ages be 
cause of the apparently eternal inac- 
cessibility of the goal. Now we are 
confronted by two claimants for the 
highest honor an explorer can obtain— 
the attainment of 90 deg. N. There 
are four alternatives in the competition 
for credibility: A and B may be both 
right or both wrong; A may be right 
and B wrong, or B may be right and A 
wrong. Each has made a categorical 
claim; how are these alternatives to be 
tested and settled? 

When an explorer returns and says 
he has done a specific thing, he is en- 
titled to be taken at his word; and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, be- 
fore the polite exchange of compli- 
ments is over, he has spontaneously 
produced evidence of the truth of his 
statements. When Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton returned from the neighborhood of 
the South Pole a few months ago, his 
first announcement was accepted as ac- 
curate; but while the man in the street 
in his thousands was reading the long 
telegram, there were half-a-dozen keen 
minds at work jotting down the posi- 
tions on maps, calculating mileages and 
dividing them by days, setting one 


statement against another, so that if 
any discrepancy existed it would be 
brought to light. Some of these were 
friends of the explorer, never doubt- 
ing the truth of what hesaid; some 
perhaps were critics who had predicted 
that the expedition would be a failure, 
anxious to vindicate their own pre- 
science at the expense of the explorer’s 
reputation; and some were mere scien- 
tific Gallios caring neither for the 
honor nor the discredit of the man, but 
simply desirous of testing the state- 
ments before accepting them. The 
public never heard of this; it probably 
does not yet know whether Shackleton 
has proved his assertions; or faces the 
world on the mere statement of what 
he has done. The public does not 
know, but the experts do, that no dis- 
erepancy was found in Shackleton’s 
story; that all his original records have 
been examined and corroborated by in- 
dependent authorities; and that, all the 
time it read of honors and fétes, no 
honor worth having was offered with- 
out tests having been made, and no 
distinction bestowed until the word of 
a man no one dreamed of doubting was 
established out of the mouths of two 
or three witnesses. So the public does 
not know how much weighing of prob- 
abilities, how much “ringing up” of 
people specially fitted to form opin- 
ions, took place in the newspaper of- 
fices, before the headlines which ap- 
peared a few hours after the first tel- 
egrams came in were penned. It is 
worth while to glance at the sort of evi- 
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dence which led the newspaper man— 
who is anxious not to mislead his read- 
ers—to hit upon the headlines: one 
day, “Reported Discovery of the North 
Pole by Dr. Cook”; and a_ few 
days reaches’ the 
Pole.” 

To begin with the reason for the 
more positive statement, Commander 
Robert E. Peary is an American who 
is able on occasion to speak great swell- 
ing words on the greatness of his na- 
tion and his own destinies; not the sort 
of speeches which a British explorer 
would make; in fact, when only his 
first writings were known, sixteen 
years ago, they did not attract much 
attention in this country, nor was the 
man looked upon as a very serious 
explorer. But Peary went on; year 
after year he went up into the Arctic; 
year after year his reports attracted 
more and more attention; at length 
in 1897 he came to London and gave 
a lecture -to the Royal Geographical 
Society. The Arctic veterans of the 
Franklin Search saw him, questioned 
him about his experiences, and pro- 
nounced him good. His maps were 
fitted into the framework of earlier ex- 
plorers of repute of many nations, and 
they were found to fit. Whenever 
Peary made a statement, important or 
trivial, that could be confronted with 
the statement of a known authority 
or another of his own, the two were 
compared; whenever he produced 4 
photograph it was found to correspond 
with description. In a word, Peary 
conquered prejudice and proved that 
he was truthful; and the confidence 
of the Royal Geographical Society— 
a tribunal the adverse verdict of which 
means the non-bestowal of rewards— 
was expressed by giving him one of 
the coveted gold medals. Year after 
year Peary went on, forcing his way 
farther and farther into the shifting 
wastes of the frozen sea, and year 
after year he came back in the bit- 
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later, “Peary 
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terness of disappointment, having done 
his best, but yet confessing failure. 
Had he been the sort of man who 
would tell a lie he could have done 
it. He knew so much of the Far North 
that it would probably never be de- 
tected; but the man who can do what 
Peary had done up to 1907 is the kind 
of man who cannot tell lies regarding 
what is nearest to his heart; and he 
is the kind of man who shows unasked 
to competent authorities the proofs 
which would reveal any deviation from 
truth in his narrative. Each year 
Peary had proved one fresh point in 
his reasoned scheme for reaching the 
Pole. He tamed the shy savagery of 
the Arctic Highlanders, and won the 
respect of these mistrustful people, 
so that they were ready to follow him 
over the sea-ice in the darkness of the 
Arctic night. He tested the powers of 
the Eskimo dogs, the amount of pro- 
visions requisite to accomplish a given 
number of miles; in fact he worked 
out like a mathematical problem the 
conditions precedent to reaching the 
Pole. Thus when he went North last 
year, an old man as polar explorers 
go, full of experience, with perfect 
equipment and a volcanic fervor of de- 
sire to reach the Pole this time, his 
friends knew that it was not the ap- 
plause of success he was striving for, 
but the thing itself. The public were 
quick to see that the man who had 
left so little to do in the matter of 
miles to travel, who had many a time 
gone through hardships as great as he 
could ever be called upon to face, could 
be trusted not to depart from his own 
tradition of first telling the truth; and 
when the London newspapers printed 
the headline “Peary reaches’ the 
Pole” they had questioned London 
geographers who know Peary’ as 
an intimate friend, and _ Arctic 
travellers, keen to detect the 
slightest improbability or inconsist- 
ency; and what they heard gave them 





full confidence in the man and in his 
word. We know that Peary will sub- 
mit his records not to satisfy doubt, 
but to confirm belief; and if anyone 
can then prove them to be in error the 
fact will not be hidden. In the case 
of Peary we judge the man by the 
flawless record of his past; and, what 
will appeal even more strongly to 
some minds, by the fact that Captain 
Bartlett, the captain of his ship, 
who was with him, confirms the 
news. 

Dr. Frederick A. Cook may, for all 
we know to the contrary, have reached 
the Pole a year before Peary. He 
says that he did so. He .was sub- 
jected, so far as he would subject him- 
self, to the same tests as Shackleton 
and Peary. In 1891-92 he had been 
a member of one of Peary’s North 
Greenland expeditions, and there he 
became acquainted with the Eskimo. 
But Peary and he did not go out to- 
gether again. in 1897 Cook joined the 
Belgian Antarctic expedition, and for 


a ghastly year he lived on board the 


“Belgica,” drifting helplessly in the 
Antarctic floe. He wrote an eminently 
readable book on the expedition, full 
of rhetorical outbursts—not very much 
more extravagant than some _ of 
Peary’s. His companions liked him, 
but they did not all take him too seri- 
ously. Later Dr. Cook made a notable 
expedition in Alaska, and started to 
seale the giant heights of Mount Mc- 
Kinley, the loftiest peak of North 
America. He made the last stages of 
the ascent alone, and wrote a book de- 
scribing the achievement. Mountain- 
eers are keen on the first climbing of 
virgin peaks, they keep careful records 
of such exploits, and a man is had in 
reputation when he establishes by 
definite rules his claim to such dis- 
tinction. This Cook failed to do. He 
had no evidence to offer but his word. 
He had no observations to show, no 
companion to substantiate his state- 
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ments. His experiences struck experi- 
enced mountaineers as almost more 
than improbable. We have, however, 
no proof that Dr. Cook did not climb 
Mount McKinley, and we do not say 
that he did not. 

Now comes the statement that he 
has reached the Pole at the first at- 
tempt. Ploughing with the heifer of 
Commander Peary, he has solved his 
riddle; but unfortunately the answer is 
not convincing. We should find it 
easier to believe that Cook reached the 
North Pole than that several other 
statements in his narrative were cor- 
rect. He had a year to write a tele- 
gram, and yet he states that the tele- 
gram as despatched from Lerwick and 
printed in the Paris edition of the 
“New York Herald” is full of tele- 
graphic and typographic mistakes. 
He gave a temperature of 83 deg. be- 
low zero Centigrade, and when the 
absurdity of such a degree of cold was 
pointed out, he said he meant Fahren- 
heit, and that 83 deg. below zero 
Fahrenheit is quite common in the 
Arctic regions. Let it be granted that 
the Lerwick telegraph clerk or the 
Paris printer deliberately changed 
“Fahrenheit” to “Centigrade,” the fact 
remains that no polar expedition ever 
found a temperature lower than 73 
deg. below zero Fahrenheit, so far as 
we have been able to discover. Then 
the observations of latitude were given 
to the nearest second, and the tele- 
gram laid great stress on the seconds. 
A second of latitude is 100 feet; to 
be within two or three miles of the 
truth is exact enough for any polar 
traveller, and in later interviews Cook 
says that is all he claims. But the 
crowning marvel of the journey— 
greater even than going to the Pole 
with no white companions, but only 
two Eskimo boys—was that Dr. Cook 
solemnly says to newspaper reporters, 
to Princes, Kings, and even to Pro- 


fessors, that he left all his records, 
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his diaries, his observations, his in- 
struments—the charter of everlasting 


fame, the insurance policy against in- 
The Saturday Review. 


famy—in Greenland, to be forwarded 
thence to America, while he came on 
by a Danish steamer to Europe. 





THE DISCOVERY OF 


It is one of the most curious coin- 
cidences in the history of discovery 
that the world had only just been as- 
tounded by the statement of Dr. Cook 
that he had reached the North Pole 
-when the announcement came from 
Commander Peary that he too had 
reached it. Whatever may be thought 
of the credibility of Dr. Cook’s singular 
story, no one will question the achieve- 
ment of Commander Peary, whose 
Polar expeditions we have all watched 
with admiration for so many years 
that we feel that he is an old friend. 
We suppose that in the long and hon- 
orable records of Arctic exploration, 
where perseverance and patience are 
the cardinal virtues and the indispen- 
sable forms of courage, no one can have 
displayed those qualities more than 
this American officer. He has not had 
to wait till he arrived in the Polar 
regions to exercise them; he is a poor 
man who had, as it ‘were, to create 
every expedition afresh out of nothing 
in his own country before he led it 
northwards. With each failure he has 
appealed to his countrymen for funds 
with what must have seemed an ever- 
decreasing cogency. Yet he held on; 
he accepted criticism, continually re- 
kindled his hopes, put up with a cer- 
tain official chilliness, and devoted his 
life to his great quest. Truly “it's 
dogged as does it.” First in forming 
his expeditions, and secondly in con- 
ducting them through years of tedium 
and hardship, he never once admitted 
that he was finally beaten, or could be 
finally beaten. There is greatness in 
this man, and America may well be 
proud of him. It was in 1898 that Mr. 


THE NORTH POLE. 


Peary started with his first fully 
equipped expedition for the Pole, but he 
had had many years of experience and 
deliberate preparation in Arctic regions 
before then. In this expedition he lost 
several toes from frost-bite, and he 

Was prevented from pressing on by 
the seriousness of his illness. In 1900 
he penetrated as far north as 83 deg. 
50 min., but he was baffled at that 
point and was forced to return. In 
1901 he started again, but failed. When 
he returned to the United States in 
1902 he had been four years within 
the Arctic circle. In 1905 he had 
raised enough money for an entirely 
new expedition, and started on what 
turned out to be the most successful 
of his adventures so far; he came 
within two hundred miles of the Pole. 
He returned home late in 1906, dis- 
satisfied as usual, yet as usual full of 
hope. In the summer of 1908 he 
started once again,—this time to con- 
quer all his difficulties and attain the 
one object of his life. The long period 
of preparation and study, and the re- 
peated failures and renewals of effort 
are an impressive example of a great 
task greatly conceived and greatly exe- 
cuted. Commander Peary is not a 
mere “record-hunter,”’ of course; he is 
a careful and enthusiastic man of sci- 
ence, and every one of his voyages has 
been fruitful in adding to our knowl- 
edge of Arctic phenomena. 

It is conceivable, of course, that it 
will be proved that Dr. Cook, who 
professes to have reached the Pole a 
year before Commander Peary, really 
did so, in spite of the increasing dis- 
credit which his story has provoked. 
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If his narrative be genuine, we can 
only say that he is the worst advocate 
of his own cause that we can imagine. 
He began by sending to the New York 
Herald a rather turgid and too rhe- 
toriéal account of his discovery which 
must have exasperated every serious 
reader by its want of definiteness. 
The discovery of the North Pole is an 
historical event which needs no verbal 
emphasis. ‘Verbal emphasis, indeed, 
is an impertinence and ineptitude. But 
we need hardly say that rhetoric and 
vagueness are no final argument 
against Dr. Cook’s claim. It is nat- 
ural to some minds to express them- 
selves in that way, and we all know 
that Americans have a more buoyant 
and exuberant style than we English- 
men generally allow ourselves. More- 
over, Dr. Cook may have elaborated 
this piece of fine writing with the par- 
ticular intention of avoiding all scien- 
tific details as inappropriate for a 
newspaper. We can imagine him fur- 
bishing up his narrative in the under- 
ground den where he says he lived for 
so many months, tricking it out with 
fine-sounding ideas and gloating over 
the stunning effect it would have on 
the readers of the New York Herald. 
That means, of course, that Dr. Cook is 
a poor literary critic; but, after all, 
there is no reason why he should be a 
good one. 
tive no one doubts, began with exuber- 
ant messages about “having the old 
Pole” and having “nailed the Stars and 
Stripes to the North Pole.” All that 
is excusable, and even likeable. Every- 
thing depends upon the scientific de- 
tails which follow these preliminary 
explosions of delight. Here the advan- 
tage is very conspicuously on the side 
of Commander Peary, whose first 
printed narrative is very austere, con- 
sisting almost entirely of dates and fig- 
ures, while Dr. Cook has answered all 
requests for something more satisfying 
than his breezy and nebulous asser- 


Even Peary, whose narra- . 


tions with promises of what he will do 
in the future. We cannot feel certain 
that he will not be able to prove his 
story, but at all events he is trying our 
credulity more sorely than it was ever 
tried by any one who turned out to be 
an honest man. We are still in actual 
doubt whether he brought any written 
observations with him to Copenhagen. 
Sometimes he speaks as though he did, 
and sometimes as though he did not. 
In any case, some of his more impor- 
tant papers are said to be in charge of 
Mr. Harry Whitney, who will take 
them (apparently when he has finished 
a hunting expedition) to America. We 
cannot understand why Dr. Cook did 
not bring his papers with him. As ‘it 
is, the Danish men of science who 
have put him through a kind of cross- 
examination have seen nothing of the 
kind. It is evident, however, that he 
came well enough through the test to 
impress them in a general way with 
his genuineness, and to make them 
think it right for the Danish Geograpb- 
ical Society to bestow its gold medal 
on him. 

The more one looks into the dispute 
between the Cookites and the Peary- 
ites, the more bewildering it appears. 
The only parallel to it we can think of 
is the dispute between Burton and 
Speke as to the discovery of the 
sources of the Nile. Many experts de- 
clare that Dr. Cook, with the few dogs 
he had, could not possibly have trav- 
elled over the ice to the Pole at the 
rate of about fifteen miles a day. To 
our mind, that is not a final argument 
in itself. All Arctic expeditions have 
travelled “heavy,” and if is not incon- 
ceivable that a man who determined 
to try the experiment of travelling 
“light,” and who watched his opportu- 
nity among the changing conditions of 
Arctie ice, might have made a success- 
ful dash to the Pole. Then what is the 
value of Dr. Cook’s “observations,” 
even if he will consent to produce 
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them? He appears to have had a sex- 
tant and a chronometer with him, 
but owing to the absence of an horizon 
in the neighborhood of the Pole the 
sextant would not have fixed his posi- 
tion with any accuracy. He ought to 
have had a theodolite for this purpose, 
but he admits that he had not one with 
him. If his instruments were at fault, 
the truth might be—and we should not 
be surprised if this were the solution 
of the whole episode—that Dr. Cook 
did make a long march towards the 
Pole, that he had a reasonable convic- 
tion that he had reached the spot, and, 
though he had no means of deciding 
the point with accuracy, he thought his 
accomplishment “good enough,” or 
“near enough,” for all practical pur- 
poses. If this be so, his claim is not 
indeed creditable to him as a man of 
science, and it may never be proved ex- 
actly where he did get to; but it would 
not be necessary to suppose that he is 
an out-and-out impostor. In spite of 
all his inaccuracy and perversity, it is 
not easy to believe that for the sake 
of a temvorary fame he would commit 
himself to one of the most stupendous 
lies in history with the certainty of 
being exposed. Louis de Rougemont; 
Ireland, the literary forger; Psalmana- 
zar, the author of the fictitious history 
of Formosa (which was the standard 
work on the subject for many years); 
and others would pale their ineffectual 
fires before the supreme mendacity of 
Dr. Cook. One naturally turns to his 
earlier career for indications of his 
trustworthiness. His chief exploit, 
apart from his work in the Arctic apd 
Antarctic. circles, was the ascent of 
Mount McKinley, the highest peak in 
North America. His account of that 
climb, thrilling as it is as a narrative, 
certainly errs on the side of scientific 
indefiniteness. It is full of very mov- 
ing yet very vague description. We 
should say that he set out in search of 
The Spectator. 


“copy,” and over-emphasized his expe- 
tiences with a good deal of conscious 
skill. But although there may be 
much make-weight in his account, it 
does not follow that he did not reach 
the top. We imagine that most people 
have indulgently accepted the bare fact 
that he did so, although we understand 
that in the United States Survey his 
claim is not acknowledged. For the 
rest, Dr. Cook depends for confirmation 
of his North Pole journey on the word 
of the two Eskimos who accompanied 
him. And here we come to the most 
extraordinary circumstance in all this 
extraordinary affair,—the fact that 
Commander Peary telegraphed’ that 
these two Eskimos say that Dr. Cook 
did not go near the North Pole. We 
have not a shadow of doubt that Com- 
mander Peary telegraphed that state- 
ment only because he believed it to be 
true. Yet he must have felt conscious 
that the information would have “come 
better” from any one than from him- 
self. For naturally he is an interested 
witness, and, further, there is a long- 
standing enmity between the two men 
which makes it undesirable for either 
of them to discount the value of evi- 
dence by being the first to discover and 
apply it. We need not go further into 
the deplorable dispute which mars the 
grandeur of the greatest geographical 
achievement of our time. We will only 
say this: that we believe people will be 
following a_ will-o’-the-wisp if they 
think anything decisive can come of 
searching out Dr. Cook’s two Eskimos, 
and submitting them to a sort of legal 
examination. It is. not certain that 
they would try to tell the truth, even if 
they knew the truth—the scientific 
truth—about Dr. Cook’s journey. It is 
improbable that they understand much 
about it. If Dr. Cook wishes to be be- 
lieved, he should lay his observations 
before competent men of science, and 
should do so without delay. 
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The world has lost one Arctic hero 
in the brief space of a week, only to 
gain another. The mood in which the 
news of Dr. Cook’s exploit was re- 
ceived Itas passed rapidly from hope to 
scepticism. But the success of Com- 
mander Peary, even before his narra- 
tive has reached civilization, admits of 
no honest doubt. His character and 
his record stand plain for all men to 
read. For twenty years he has labored 
towards the goal which he has reached 
at last. He has lived meanwhile in al- 
ternations of total silence and world- 
wide glory. No explorer is_ better 
known or more generally respected 
among his comrades in adventure and 
his fellow scientists. His writings pro- 
claim the simplicity and modesty of 
the man, as his records prove his cour- 
age and determination. Voyage after 
voyage has carried him at each attempt 
a little nearer to the Pole. In his final 
success there is nothing surprising. It 
is the crown of a great career, the ca- 
reer of a “generous spirit,” which 
worked to the fortunate end, through 
youth and middle age “upon the plan 
that pleased his boyish thought.” 
From such a man the world asks only 
one authentic sentence, that it may ac- 
cept his claim. It knows, as his daugh- 
ter put it, that “if he failed by fifty 
yards to reach the Pole, he would say 
so.” The authentic sentence has come, 
and we are assured that behind it will 
be the full testimony, not only of Com- 
mander Peary himself, but of the 
scientists who accompanied him to as- 
sure for his observations the maximum 
of accuracy and for his records of the 
phenomena around the Pole the fullest 
value. The exploit has been no “va- 
cation ramble.” It is the last of eight 
long journeys, and the fruit of a life 
of endurance, suffering, and study. 
What will be its scientific value we do 


not know as yet. It is conceivable 
that some of Peary’s earlier journeys, 
which broke no record in the struggle 
to reach the Pole, may be, like Nan- 
sen’s crossing of Greenland, richer in 
scientific‘ results than either of their 
dashes to the North. But as an ad- 
venture the thing has fallen out as 
every generous man and every roman- 
tic boy would have wished it to hap- 
pen. The palm of glory has gone to 
the ideal “Happy Warrior.” It has 
been wrested from nature by a sheer 
triumph of the human will, and by the 
old methods of ship and sledge, to 
which generations of explorers had 
trusted their lives. Three hundred 
years after Captain Henry Hudson's 
first essay, a sailor of the same race 
has solved the problem which he set. 
Had the achievement been delayed an- 
other year or two, it might have been 
some aeronaut with wings for sails, 
and petrol for dogs, who would have 
closed the record by entering a verdict 
of defeat against all who had at- 
tempted the task in the brave old pe- 
destrian way. 

There is little need to-day to write of 
Dr. Cook. His brief bid for fame 
raises a psychological as well as a 
scientific puzzle. It is at present im- 
possible to accept his claim. If it is 
rejected, what folly or madness was it 
which could induce a man, who had 
already a certain position among Arc- 
tic explorers, modest if not unchal- 
lepged, te face the obloquy that awaits 
one who consciously makes a claim 
which must be mean if it is false? 
There is little need now to analyze his 
singularly unconvincing narrative. Its 
literary style alone conveyed a warn- 
ing. A man who expresses himself in 
bombast is a man who values first of 
all the applause of the ignorant. The 
Crusoe-like adventurers, the  pic- 
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turesque dgtails about shooting Polar 
bears and musk-oxen with improvised 
bows and arrows, make a severe claim 
upon our faith. Much harder to ac- 
cept is the assertion that Dr. Cook had 
accomplished in two months the jour- 
ney from Etah to the Pole, though it is 
fair to say that on the final dash 
Peary went faster than Cook. The un- 
fortunate mistake over the recording of 
unparalleled temperatures, explained 
away by the simple substitution of 
Fahrenheit for Centigrade, makes an- 
other element of doubt. Astronomers 
and physicists do not admit that his 
alleged methods of taking his bearings 
at the Pole could possibly result in ac- 
curacy. It was difficult to understand 
why an American explorer should have 
preferred to return home vid Copenha- 
gen, and elect to leave behind him the 
diary and the calculations on which his 
claim must be based. It is still more 
disconcerting to find that Mr. Whitney, 
whom Dr. Cook named as the bearer of 
these invaluable documents, is in no 
hurry to return to the United States, 
and has apparently been quite recently 
the fellow-traveller of Commander 
Peary, who none the less denies Dr. 
@ook’s entire story. The fabric of 
evidence seemed from the first to be 
slight. There were no witnesses. 
There were no documents. But Peary’s 
telegram to the effect that the two Es- 


kimos who are said to have ac- 
companied Dr. Cook to “the Great 
Nail” declare that he was never 
out of sight of land, leaves noth- 
ing to stand against all these dis- 
avowals, contradictions, and _ im- 

voice 


probabilities, save the solitary 
of Dr. Cook himself. It would be 
harsh and rash at this stage of the 
controversy to pass a final judgment; 
yet this can hardly be a case of an 
explorer insufficiently equipped, sin- 
cerely believing himself, through faulty 
observations, to have reached a point 
which in fact he did not reach. Dr. 
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Cook, unless he can prove his claim 
and confound his Eskimos, will stand 
confessed a deliberate thief of glory. 
Nor does he seem at present to be even 
a skilful or plausible artist. He shares 
with Madame Blavatsky the distinction 
of having interested Mr. Stead. There 
lies behind this claim of one explorer 
to have anticipated his more famous 
rival by a year some war of cliques 
and clubs and newspapers which we in 
this country can with difficulty follow. 
Against all the probabilities we have, 
however, to set the fact that the Dan- 
ish officials in Greenland, who are not 
novices in Arctic affairs, promptly ac- 
cepted Dr. Cook’s claim. To a fair 
trial before an impartial jury of ex- 
perts he is still entitled, whenever he 
chooses to produce his evidence. In 
the meantime, the only fact which in- 
terests us is that Peary reached the 
Pole in April of this year. 

There is in all our minds some mo- 
mentary spasm of regret at the thought 
that there is now one world the less for 
Alexander to conquer. The threshold 
of Thibet has been crossed; the Pole 
has been trodden; men sail below the 
surface of the sea, and flight becomes 
a commonplace. The limits of the un- 
attainable are shrinking, and with each 
year some breach is made in the flam- 
ing ramparts of the world. Yet one 
may well ask whether this quest of the 
San Graal of adventure has really 
filled so large a part in the knightly 
life of mankind as poets are apt to sup- 
pose. Most explorers have had a se- 
verely practical end in view. Colum- 
bus did not sail to seek the baths of 
all the Western stars. He went to find 
a way to the Indies. Hudson, when he 
opened in 1607 the secular search for 
the North Pole, was simply a captain 
in the service of the Muscovy Com- 
pany, determined to sail across the 
world’s roof to “the islands of spicery.” 
It is only in the last stages of adven- 
ture, when the alchemist has despaired 








of transmuting his gold, and the mar- 
iner of reaching Cathay, that the atten- 
uated and disinterested passion, which 
alone seems to us romantic, begins to 
lure the explorer and the scientist. 
The rougher, simpler impulses are still 
at work, the passion for knowledge is 
quite unabated, and there are fallow 
fields enough for all to plough. One 
suspects that the record of a thorough 
exploration of Greenland would make 
better reading than the story of a 
dash for the Pole, and there are val- 
leys in Albania still untrodden by any 
Western European since the Latins 
trampled through them in the effort to 
subdue the Eastern Empire. Time has 
its romance as well as space, and Dr. 
Evans has found in Crete adventures 
of the spirit more startling than any 
journey to the Pole. Mary Kingsley, 
The Nation. 
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exploring the West African mind, 
found kingdoms stranger than Timbuc- 
too, and more secret than Lhassa. The 
man who will tell us how the mosses 
and lichens flourish in the Arctic Zone 
will reveal for us more marvels than 
Peary can have found amid the deso- 
late ice of the Poie. What has hap- 
pened in this superb adventure is 
rather the laying of a ghost. It had 
walked for a good three centuries. It 
had haunted the dreams of boys, and 
lured aged captains to their deaths. It 
had filled these barren solitudes with 
the graves of better men than ever 
went to El Dorado. We can see it to- 
day the phantom it ever was. The 
brave, the necessary, the idle achieve- 
ment is over, and still the seas beckon 
and the deserts call. 





POLAR CONTRARIES. 


This is undeniably a sporting and ad- 
venturous age. Not many weeks ago 
the great feat of a cross-Channel flight 
was accomplished, and now we have 
two explorers competing for the honor 
of having been the first to reach the 
North Pole. One thing indeed is cer- 
tain. The Pole, or its immediate neigh- 
borhood, has been attained, though 
whether by Commander Peary alone or 
by him and Dr. Cook in succession, is 
not yet determined. Dr. Cook’s an- 
nouncement of his success was closely 
pursued by a telegram from the Arctic 
regions, vid Newfoundland, which ran 
“Stars and Stripes nailed to North 
Pole—Peary.” Those who had not 
been following the history of Arctic 
exploration were of course unaware 
that news was expected from Com- 
mander Peary at the time when it ac- 
tually arrived. That explorer’s reputa- 
tion stands so high and his Arctic ex- 
is so unrivalled that his 


perience 


claim to have reached the Pole was not 
questioned. For twenty-three years 
Commander Peary has striven with the 
awful spectres of frost and famine 
which bar the approach to the Pole, 
and during the course of that struggle 
has contributed greatly to our knowl- 
edge of the Arctic circle. This, his 
eighth expedition, started from New 
York in Jnly 1908, reaching Etah, on 
the Greenland shore of Smith Sound, 
on August 20 of that year. After ship- 
ping stores the Roosevelt started again 
northwards through Kennedy Channel. 
Nothing further was heard of the expe- 
dition until this week’s telegrams an- 
nounced that the Pole had been 
reached and that the Roosevelt was 
safe. In a subsequent telegram Peary 
advanced a claim to have been “the first 
man to’reach the Pole.” And from Cap- 
tain Bartlett of the Roosevelt came the 
further information that “Commander 
Peary found no trace of Dr. Cook.” As 
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we have said, nobody questions that 
Commander Peary has climbed “the 
ladder of latitude,” in Dr. Cook’s ex- 
pression, to the ninetieth degree. The 
question of priority remains to be set- 
tled. 

Up to this point there had been no 
disposition directly to challenge Dr. 
Cook’s story. He had a triumphal re- 
ception in Copenhagen. On-.Tuesday 
he delivered a lecture on his achieve- 
ment before the Danish Geographical 
Society in the presence of the King and 
Qugen of Denmark. He received the 
Society’s gold medal from the hands of 
the Crown Prince, and the University 
conferred on him its honorary doctor- 
ate. All the same, a good deal of 
scepticism prevailed everywhere ex- 
cept in Copenhagen as to the truth or 
accuracy of his narrative. Dr. Cook, 
it will be remembered, claims to have 
reached the Pole on April 21, 1908, 
Commander Peary’s date being April 6 
of the following year. Is it not re- 
markable that the reports of two 
achievements, separated bya space of 
twelve months, should have been pub- 
lished almost at the same moment? 
People naturally wondered why Dr. 
Cook should have allowed over sixteen 
months to elapse between his success 
and its announcement to the world. 
His address at the Danish Geographi- 
cal Society failed to furnish any ex- 
planation of this considerable difficulty. 
The details of the narrative suggested 
other questions. Dr. Cook must have 
travelled at a rate of seventeen miles 
a day, and Arctic and Antarctic experts 
hastened to point out the practical im- 
possibility of such a speed. On this 
particular point Peary’s account of his 
own journey throws some light. He 


followed almost the same route as Dr. 
Cook. Both “jumped off” on to the 
Polar sea-ice from the northern coast 
of Ellesmere Land or the adjacent is- 
lands, and their lines of march cannot 
So far 


have been widely separated. 
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from Dr. Cook’s speed of-travel being 
impossible it was very greatly exceeded 
by Commander Peary himself on his 
return journey. Other questioning has 
arisen over Dr. Cook's precise calcula- 
tion that on April 21, 1908, he reached 
latitude 89 deg. 59 min. 46 sec. N. A 
margin of ten seconds is allowable 
even in our latitudes in observations 
with the sextant. The margin of 
course increases as the observer ad- 
vances northwards and the sun's alti- 
tude decreases. On April 21 almost at 
the Pole such precision would be quite 
impossible, especially for an observer 
standing on drifting ice. No artificial 
horizon could obviate these difficulties. 
Already then, before Commander 
Peary’s later telegrams arrived,’ Dr. 
Cook's claim and narrative had sug- 
gested a good deal of criticism on this 
and other points. 

On Wednesday, however, the contro- 
versy became much more acute, and, 
indeed, in the opinion of some was 
finally laid to rest by two messages 
despatched from Labrador by Com- 
mander Peary, the one to his wife and 
the other to the Associated Press. 
Both of these give the “lie direct” to 
Dr. Cook. Commander Peary had 
communicated with the two Eskimos 
who accompanied Dr. Cook, and these 
said that “he went no distance north 
and not out of sight of land.” Other 
members of their tribe “corroborated 
their story.” It is not surprising that 
these explicit statements, coming on 
the top of the doubts and difficulties we 
have mentioned, should have inclined 
the balance very strongly against the 
credibility of Dr. Cook’s story. Some 
organs of opinion did not hesitate at 
once to surrender all further belief in 
Dr. Cook and his story. . This is per- 
haps a little premature. After all we 
have as yet only the conflicting state- 
ments of the two men, though we 
agree that the burden of proof and 
self-vindication seems now to be defi- 
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nitely thrown on Dr. Cook. And he 
appears at length to realize the posi- 
tion in which his various equivocating 
and inconsistent stories have placed 
him, for he declares his willingness to 
“lay his observations before a council 
. of scientists from all nations,” and to 
“publish a statement doing away with 
all doubts.” That is what an eager 
world has been waiting for and even 
demanding. In fairness to Dr. Cook 
we may note that he has commissioned 
Captain Sverdrup to proceed to the 
North to fetch the two Eskimos to 
confirm his account of his dash for the 
Pole. But this is only one of many 
things upon which the world will re- 
quire enlightenment before Dr. Cook’s 
claim will be seriously entertained. 
Happily the Royal Geographical and 
other such societies in this country 
have reserved their judgment on the 
controversy. They have not commit- 
ted themselves in any way to an ac- 
ceptance of Dr. Cook’s claim. Belgium 
has also suspended the honors it pro- 
posed to confer upon him before he 
embarked at Antwerp for America. 
Denmark, in an impulse of generous 
faith and enthusiasm, has done other- 
wise. She has bestowed almost all 
available honors on Dr. Cook. Surely 
recent events might suggest to their 
recipient that it would be a gracious 
act to return these distinctions, so far 
as possible, until he has cleared him- 
self of the very heavy burden of sus- 
picion which must in the meantime at- 
tach to the truth and bona fides of his 
claim. Nobody desires to prejudge him. 
Indeed, there is so much reluctance to 
doubt his good word that his story is 
attributed by some medical men in 
America to hallucination produced by 
his intense brooding on one idea and 
his severe experiences in the Arctic sol- 
itudes. Commander Peary'’s narrative 
The Outlook. 


is now arriving in this country and 
must throw some further light on the 
controversy. No one however has 
questioned that he reached the Pole, 
for no such occasion for incredulity 
could arise as naturally attended a nar- 
rative unsupported by the testimony 
of any reliable witness. 

It is unfortunate that these quarrels 
should have occurred at the final ac- 
complishment of a feat which has de- 
fied human determination and heroism 
for three hundred years. The “Old 
Pole” however, as Commander Peary 
quaintly and affectionately terms it, is 
at last conquered, and this fact must 
have a great influence on the future 
of Arctic exploration. Scientific expe- 
ditions will no longer be distracted by 
the temptation to make dashes for this 
mnysterious and tantalizing goal. The 
laurel having been once fairly won, 
there will be no such pressing eager- 
ness to risk life or health in the mere 
repetition of the feat. Scientifically 
this will be an advantage, though the 
accounts of Arctic investigation may 
henceforth be a good deal less popular 
and exciting. With the discovery of 
the Pole the long romance of Arctic ad- 
ventures draws to a close. But with 
its close a new question arises—to 
what nation does the North Pole be- 
long? To Canada presumably by virtue 
of proximity; but (says Commander 
Peary, in a telegram to the President 
of the United States), “I have the 
honor to place the North Pole at your 
disposal.” “Thanks for your interest- 
ing and generous offer,” replied Mr. 
Taft: “I do not know exactly what to 
do with it.” Happily therefore no dip- 
lomatic complication is likely to arise 
out of the solution of .what for centu- 
ries has been regarded as one of the 
world’s greatest mysteries. 
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COMMANDER PEARY’S MESSAGE. 


The familiar proverb that it never 
rains but it pours has seldom been il- 
lustrated more strikingly than by the 
reports of success in North Polar explo- 
ration which have followed closely 
upon one another in the last few days. 
The announcement of Dr. Cook's tri- 
umph, which must have come as a 
complete surprise to all but a very 
small number even of his own country- 
men, has not ceased to arouse the keen- 
est discussion before the news is cir- 
culated that the famous Arctic ex- 
plorer, Commander Peary, has also 
reached the goal. Though full details 
of Commander Peary’s achievement 
have not yet been received, the an- 
nouncement of his success will not be 
received with the same initial incred- 
ulity which, in the minds of some, at- 
tended the publication of Dr. Cook’s 
claim. It will doubtless be noted to- 
day with increased interest that Dr. 
Cook, who is by no means devoid of 
Arctic and Antarctic experience, was a 
member of Commander Peary’s expedi- 
tion eighteen years ago. Since then 
the more famous explorer has added 
one striking achievement to another; 
and since April, 1906, when he reached 
the latitude of 87 deg. 6 min., he has 
held that record for the nearest ap- 
proach to the Pole, which appears to 
have been wrested from him since by 
his countryman. For, if Dr. Cook’s 
claim is substantiated in all its de- 
tails, he will go down in the history of 
Polar exploration as having anticipated 
Commander Peary’s success by a year. 
He states that the Pole was reached 
by him on April 21, 1908; and it was 
not until nearly three months later 
that Commander Peary sailed for the 
Northern Ocean. He then anticipated 
that he would be home by October, 
1909, and that if he reached the Pole 
the news of his triumph would arrive 


between the middle of August and the 
middle of September. It appears, 
therefore, that his expectations have 
been exactly fulfilled. The whole 
world will be glad to receive certain 
information that the dogged devotion 
to Arctic exploration which he has dis- 
played on no fewer than eight expedi- 
tions has been crowned by the attain- 
ment of the supreme goal, even if the 
honor of absolute precedence has not 
been won. 

The route by which Commander 
Peary intended to push northward was 
described in an article which we pub- 
lished in July last year, soon after he 
had sailed. Its general direction was 
to be the same as that followed by him 
in his previous expedition. The set- 
tlement of Etah, of which much has 
been heard in the accounts of Dr. 
Cook's journey, lies on the western 
shore of Northern Greenland, looking 
across Smith’s Sound to Ellesmere 
Land. The northern part of Ellesmere 
Land is know as Grant Land, and 
faces the Polar Sea. Westward of this 
remote tract, and separated from it by a 
narrow strait, lies Axel Heiberg Land, 
which also occupies an important place 
in Dr. Cook's itinerary. It was Com- 
mander Peary’s intention to settle his 
winter quarters on the shore of the 
Polar Sea in Grant Land, as he did on 
his previous expedition, and in Febru- 
ary of this year to push north with his 
Eskimos and dog teams by a route 
rather more to the westward than he 
took last time, so as to counteract the 
drift of the Polar ice to eastward which 
he discovered on that occasion. When 
the last news was received from him he 
was thrusting his way northwards 
across the frozen sea. On August 3 
the relief schooner sailed from St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, for Etah to re- 
open communications with his expedi- 
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tion. Yesterday a message was for- 
warded from Indian Bay, in Labrador, 
announcing that he flew the Stars and 
Stripes on the site of the Pole on April 
6 this year. 

The outlined record of this achieve- 
ment naturally raises some interesting 
comparisons with the details of his own 
journey which have so far been pro- 
vided by Dr. Cook, who claims to have 
reached the Pole very nearly a year 
earlier. Dr. Cook’s route across Axel 
Heiberg Land lies further to the west- 
ward than that followed by Com- 
mander Peary; and on his long return 
journey before reaching Anoatok, in 
Greenland, he would have followed a 
path which lay far to the south and 
west of that along which Commander 
Peary attacked the Pole this year. It 
is rather remarkable that no news of 
the departure of Dr. Cook from Etah 
with his Eskimos in the early spring of 
1908 appears to have been sent home to 
America by members of the Peary ex- 
pedition. Those critics who still view 
Dr. Cook’s account with an obdurately 
sceptical eye will doubtless be encour- 
aged by the report of Commander 
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Peary’s success to inquire very exactly 
into the course of Dr. Cook’s wander- 
ings between April, 1908, when he 
claims to have reached the Pole, and 
the date of his return to the Greenland 
settlements. But until Dr. Cook pro- 
duces his full evidence all comment 
must necessarily be speculative and un- 
fruitful. Both the reputedly successful 
explorers have firmly pinned their faith 
to the native means of transport. But 
Commander Peary’s equipment of Es- 
kimos and sledges was considerably 
more elaborate than Dr. Cook’s. In 
scientific results his expedition may be 
expected to be a good deal richer than 
the “dash to the Pole” conducted by 
Dr. Cook with the lightest possible 
equipment. It was his intention to 
take with him on his sledges a light 
sounding apparatus, with a view to 
determining the oceanography of the 
Polar seas. He hoped also that the 
two parties which he proposed to send 
back to his ship before making his 
final advance upon the Pole would 
each be able to make valuable observa- 
tions in a separate direction from the 
base. 
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To Dr. Cook, of the North Pole. 


If you can swear upon your soul 
That, having passed the icy seas, 
You have unearthed the long-lost Pole 
(And, though your tale sounds like a wheeze 
Told to Marines by giddy middies, 
I must not doubt its bona fides);— 


If it is true that you achieved 
The dash across those dismal floes 


In isolation unrelieved 


Except by stuffy Eskimos, 
Let me, although a mere land-lubber, 
Anoint your head with oil of blubber. 


On you the general gaze is bent; 
Our feelings even grow obtuse 
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About that other world-event, 

The football-gladiators’ “truce;” 
A deed like yours seems, after all, 
More vital than a game of ball. 


And most we marvel how you nursed 
So long in secret such a sprint; 
I should have thought it would have burst 
Out through your pores in sudden print; 
Is there a case of such restraint 
In Yankee records? No, there ain't. 


Even The Mail was months behind 
The date of your accomplished fact, 
Nor should I be surprised to find 
Its Polar Correspondent sacked, 
Who missed you in the Arctic night 
Through an amazing oversight. 


Meanwhile it weighs you in the scale, 
It puts you through the critic’s sieve, 

And finds The New York Herald’s tale 
“An Unconvincing Narrative,” 

In rival type it almost looked 

As if the whole account was Cooked! 


Yes, there are sceptic eyes to face, 
Men who will cry, “You talk about 
Your Eskimos who joined the chase? 
Well, let us see ‘em; trot ’em out!” 
And others, “If you reached the goal, 
Where's the result? Produce your Pole!” 


Myself, I liked that first report, 
Laconic as a rifle’s crack, 
Which showed (without details of sport) 
You'd done the journey—Pole and back, 
Fulfilling your tremendous mission 
“While on a Polar expedition.” 


In that last line there is the ring 
Of Truth that proves your word is good; 
Some might assert they found the thing 
While skating in the neighborhood; 
But you located its position 
“While on a Polar expedition.” 


Well, there have been great Cooks before, 
Voyagers famed beyond eclipse— 
James who discovered many a shore, 
And Thomas wio invented trips, 
Nor can there be, in my poor view, 
“Too many Cooks” like them and you. 
Punch. Owen Seaman. 
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Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
have now in press a novel by a new 
Southern writer, Frances Nimmo 
Greene. It is entitled, “Into the 
Night,” and is a tale of mystery laid 
in old New Orleans. Advance readers 
commend it highly. Miss Cable writes: 
“The author knows her New Orleans, 
and her characters are very live.” 


Henry Holt and Company, the pub- 
lishers of “‘The Honorable Peter Stir- 
ling,” now in its 52d edition, announce 
another New York political novel, Wil- 
liam R. Hereford’s “The Demagog.” 
‘This novel has for its chief figure the 


owner of a string of powerful daily . 


newspapers, who aspires to the presi- 
dency. The political problems involved 
are timely but the chief appeal comes 
from the peculiar personal relations of 
the characters, all of whom are clearly 
defined types. 


Altho it is noterious that volumes of 
poetry by living authors are very poor 
“sellers,” Messrs. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany seem to be finding collections of 
poetry uncommonly profitable, as they 
are just sending Edward Verrall Lu- 
cas’s “Open Road” to press for the 
eleventh time, and his “Friendly 
‘Town” and “Verses for Children” each 
for the fifth time. At the same time 
they are printing a new edition of “The 
Poetic Old World,” compiled by Miss 
Lucy H. Humphrey. 


There has been declamation enough, 
in Congress and in the newspapers, 
about Chinese immigration and Chinese 
labor, but Mary Roberts Coolidge’s 
“Chinese Immigration,” published by 
Henry Holt & Co. in their series de- 
voted to American public problems, 
is the first attempt to deal with the 
question comprehensively and fairly 
‘That there are Chinese and Chinese; 


that it is no more fair to judge the 
Chinese than it is to judge any other 
people by the worst specimens of the 
race; and that the policy of exclusion 
and unjust treatment cannot be indefi- 
nitely continued if the United States 
is to hold its own in commercial and 
vther intercourse with China are facts 
which have been as yet imperfectly ap- 
prehended by large numbers of Ameri- 
cans. Study of the present volume 
will aid a clearer understanding of all 
these questions. The treatment is both 
historical and logical. There is first a 
survey of the period of free immigra- 
tion, continuing to the enactment of 
the restriction law of 1882; and then 
a review of the various measures of 
restriction and exclusion, the harsh and 
hostile treatment of Chinese in the 
United States, the demands of Kear- 
neyism and the response of Congress. 
The effects of competition and the pos- 
sibilities of assimilation are discussed 
in the last section. The author under- 
stands not only the art of assembling 
facts but the art of presenting them 
cogently and intelligently. 


Miss Netta Syrett, after some years’ 
practice of the art of fiction is still un- 
decided as to the species of story 
which it best suits her to write, and 
one opens each of her new books with 
as little certainty as one might buy a 
lottery ticket. The latest, “A Castle of 
Dreams,” is a pretty tale of an Irish 
heiress living in her father’s half 
ruined castle, and neglected by him 
until he happens to think of her as a 
piece of property which a rich young 
boor of his acquaintance may like to 
buy for a wife. The story tells of 
what happens when the boor comes to 
woo, and of the gallant defence made 
by the girl with the aid of the 
fairy lore learned from her father's 
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people. Her would-be purchaser and 
her father agree that the courtship 
shall be witnessed by a. company of 
their friends assembled at the father's 
castle, and there these persons, six 
rather coarse and stupid, men and 
women; a gentlewoman who has 
known the father all his life, an idle, 
kindly member of parliament and his 
secretary meet to gossip about their 
host and his daughter, and to be fright- 
ened by her tricks. Nearly all of them 
are a little too stupid to be credible, 
but they are amusing, and the heroine 
is a new variety of the Irish species. 
Here and there, and especially in the 
closing scenes, the author seems to 
write rather for the stage than for the 
reader, repeating and casually explain- 
ing far more than is necessary in mat- 
ter intended to be read, but this is an 
easily amended fault, and otherwise 
the book is one of its author's best. 
A. C. MeClurg & Co. 


American humor has swept through 
a wide arc in the years since the stove- 
pipe, the wheel-barrow, and the rock- 
ing-chair were its chief elements, and 
between the Danbury News and Mr. 
tobert Alexander Wason’s “Happy 
Hawkins,” lie Max Adeler and Hawk- 
eye Burdette and Chimmie Fadden 
and Mr. George Ade and uncounted 
German and Irish, Italian and Japa- 
nese importations, but the book, al- 
though a Western story, is of the old 
Danbury brand, as laughter-provoking 
at the fourteenth reading as at the 
first. “Happy” on the ranch; on the 
trail; snowed up for the winter with 
an actor, an author, and an adven- 
turer, is Connecticut in grain, without 
making much display of any weapon 
depending chiefly upon the mother-wit 
which serves him equally well in man- 
aging a gang of cowboys, in holding 
his own against a tyrannical employer, 
and in educating his employer's moth- 
erless little daughter. Always he is al- 
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together a country-bred : American, 
without a metropolitan thought in his 
mind. Being consistent, he has the 
uneducated man’s incapacity to make 
a complicated story clear, and C2dipus 
assisted by a chorus of Philadelphia 
lawyers would have a hard struggle to 
disentangle the matrimonial misadven- 
tures of his friends, and the wise 
reader will waste no time upon them. 
His adventures are wildly improbable, 
but they amuse and it is for that aud 
naught else that they are written. The 
pathetic touch at the close merely 
serves to bring to mind the unselfish 
devotion with which the big, rough 
hero has acted from the beginning, and 
to show why, although his heart's de. 
sire is denied to his solitary life he is 
still “Happy” Hawkins. Small, May- 
nard & Co. 


To achieve one stroke of originality 
is a favor granted to few authors, and 
he upon whom it has been conferred 
has no reason to expect its repetition. 
Mr. Ramsay Benson’s “A Lord of 
Lands” was so skilfully written as to 
be equally acceptable as a story, and 
as a lesson in the comparative wisdom 
of abiding in a deadly struggle for bare 
sustenance instead of accepting the 
open proffer of the entire enjoyment 
of the work of one’s hands. Now 
comes his “Melchisedec,” and its pos- 
sibilities are enmeshed in improbabili- 
ties; and further, its hero, instead of 
being one of a large class of human 
creatures with the same problems to . 
solve, is a quarter-breed Indian, intent 
on precisely obeying what he under- 
stands to be the will of his Lord and 
Master, and therefore a creature, if not 
unique, most certainly very rare. He 
learns his Christianity from many 
sources; from a missionary priest: 
from a Protestant Evangelist; from a 
French physician of many shades of 
unbelief: from the pages of the Bi- 
ble read without supervision; from 
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Jesuits; from Victor Hugo’s Les Miser- 
ables, and Matthew Arnold’s essay on 
St. Francis, and he tries to preach to 
arural Unitarian congregation of un- 
common perversity, and exaggerated 
delight in novelty, and dies during a 
public scrutiny of his faith and con- 
duct, the result of his congregation’s 
inevitable dissatisfaction. Surely no 
one could be less like the average man. 
And yet, may it not be thai this wan- 
dering shepherd of the sheep solely be- 
cause of his unselfish sincerity in seek- 
ing after righteousness has much to 
say to every normally comfortable 
Christian? The author's intention is 
far nobler than that of his first book, 
and its accomplishment is worth a 
score of those stories in which an au- 
thor sets up his conception of a modern 
incarnation of Our Lord, and modestly 
asks readers to regard its superior ar- 
tistic merit to the picture given by the 
evangelists. Henry Holt & Co. 

It is all but twenty years since Cap- 
tain A. T. Mahan published the first 
of the books by which he and others 
have impressed upon the civilized and 
half-civilized nations of the world the 
paramount importance of sea power, 
and now, in the fulness of his fame 
and influence, he confers an even 
greater benefit upon his fellow-men by 
giving them “The Harvest Within, be- 
ing Thoughts upon the Life of a Chris- 
tian.” Those familiar with naval and 
military biography are aware that the 
proportion of humbly devout men is 
large among soldiers and sailors, but 
not many have deliberately, written 
books of the same class as Captain Ma- 
han’s, and few men immersed in the 
work of an arduous and absorbing pro- 
fession would have found time for the 
prefatory reading, comparison and 
study, implied by the existence of this 
volume. In its fearless acceptance of 
the actual, in its avoidance of the oft 
reiterated plaint that this text is a 
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hard saying, or that command a coun- 
sel of perfection, one is tempted to call 
it characteristic of the fighter by pro- 
fession. Really, it is as a man of his 
time that Captain Mahan writes here, 
as it was as a man of his time that 
he wrote of sea power, as the thought 
was stirring below the surface of the 
minds of sovereigns and law givers. 
In religious thought as in matters in- 
ternational, he bears the stamp of the 
successive influences moulding the 
last sixty years of thought. Born in a 
time when strict acceptance of a creed 
was honored, he lived to see scepticism 
rated as wisdom, and indifference as 
high propriety, and proving the nov- 
elties proffered as superior to the teach- 
ings of his Master, he held fast to 
that which is good, and now presents 
this book, the summary of the means 
by which he has overcome. Its chief 
thought as he gives it in the preface 
is that man is to-day susceptible of 
an enthusiasm for Jesus Christ resem- 
bling but surpassing that shown in the 
past in many nations for this or that 
historical character and that this en- 
thusiasm is love, inspired less by His— 
mighty deeds than by the sense of the 
excellence of His Person and by reali- 
zation of personal relation to Him. 
The single motive, for the honor of 
Christ, or as He put it for Himself, for 
the glory of God, is alone full of light 
unifying all action, solving all per- 
plexities. Nothing new, but always 
new. Here he is at one with the brave 
men of all professions, whom Mr. 
Kipling’s daring scene, depicts as “gen- 
tleman unafraid” standing up when 
their Master comes among them in joy- 
ous reverence not in fear. This is the 
sort of Christian whom his book will 
make of the boy puzzled by preachers 
afraid to follow out the teachings of 
their creed and by universities too 
politic to insist that students shall ren- 
der outward respect to religious truth. 
Little, Brown & Co. 





